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PROFESSOR EASTMAN 


It is discouraging to go forward to a new year’s work with the 
knowledge that one of our staunchest friends and supporters has 
dropped out of the ranks. But, like every faithful and heroic 
soul who goes out fighting, we know that he would say: “Don’t 
stop to think of me or miss me. Just carry on.” Whatever we 
may say or write in laudation of him and his work, the best me- 
morial of him is the carrying on of that work in which he was so 
intensely interested. The heaviest burden will fall upon his 
colleagues in his own university and his own state. They will see 
to it that his well-laid plans are carried through. Those of us in the 
larger field of his acquaintance will be prompted to more earnest 
endeavor by the fact that there is one less man to do the work, but 
more especially by the example of one who planned widely and 
wisely, who always took his work seriously, and who spared no time 
or strength in bringing it to a successful issue. 





MORE ENCOURAGEMENT 
In spite of the fact that the good effects of the Princeton Classical 
Conference of June, 1917, are still being felt, and in spite of other 
encouraging signs, the writer has, within the last few weeks, listened 
to a considerable number of pessimists who seem thoroughly con- 
vinced that Greek and Latin are dead languages. It is hardly 
necessary to note that many newspaper and magazine articles to 
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the same effect have appeared since America went into the war, 
or even before that time. Science, especially mathematics and 
chemistry, and modern languages, especially French, are the only 
subjects worthy of the student’s deepest attention, though he may 
find it advantageous to devote some time to certain phases of 
history as well as to economics and gevernment. Something like 
this is to be the standard college curriculum, according to at least 
one Commencement orator last June, and for this the schools 
must prepare their candidates. Even Oxford and Cambridge, it 
is said, will no longer be devoted to the classics. The old humani- 
ties are gone, never to return, and Science reigns supreme, with 
its little court of subservient underlings. Thus spake Efficiency, 
and our own pessimists believe that she spoke truly. 

In view of the events of the last four years, I am ready to admit 
that one man’s essay in the field of prophecy is as good as another’s. 
Without doubt Apollo still inspires his Pythians, and their inspira- 
tions are so various, so widely divergent, that some of them must 
be true. Quite naturally, of course, it appears to me that my 
prophecy will surely be proved by events to be the only accurate 
one. And let me hasten to say that I hold no copyright on this 
prophecy. In recent conversations I have found that many others 
entertain the same belief. The only trouble is that the pessimists 
seem to constitute the great majority and, as usual, they are more 
vociferous. 

It is perfectly certain that Latin still holds its place in the 
school’s curriculum. Indeed, it was shown at the Pittsburgh 
conference that its position has been improved recently, especially 
by the natural defection from German. The pupils in the schools 
are for the most part under military age, and Latin is still a require- 
ment for entrance to college. Moreover, Latin will surely remain 
a requirement for the duration of the war. The only question 
is in regard to what will happen after the war, for all agree that 
the world will never be the same as it was in “the good old days.” 

In the girls’ colleges there has been no falling off in attendance 
and in the study of the classics, so far as 1 am aware. There are 
many forms of war activity open to girls, as our best colleges are 


splendidly demonstrating; but the girls are not yet subject to 
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the draft, and therefore they are not eagerly looking for opportuni- 
ties to train themselves to become officers before the law drafts 
them as privates. 

In the men’s colleges Latin, like Greek, is at present down in the 
very depths of the Slough of Despond. There is no question about 
this. Registration, particularly in the upper classes, has dropped 
toa minimum. One does not have to count the Seniors. He can 
take them all in at a glance. Almost without exception the men 
fitted for military service have, with the purest of patriotic motives, 
left college to enter that branch of the service for which they have 
the highest qualifications. In no other war, I believe, have all the 
people been so anxious to do their best for the country. Every- 
body knows that Princeton, which has always been devoted to the 
classics, has become a war college, pure and simple, if the students 
elect the course favored by the authorities. In another great 
university known to the writer only eight Sophomores have elected 
Latin for the current year, whereas in other years more than two 
hundred have regularly made this election. Likewise in a small 
college, where about thirty Sophomores ordinarily take Latin, only 
eight “signed up” for this subject last May. Necessarily the 
classical instructors in these institutions have been obliged to seek 
positions in schools or to go into war work or business. In many 
cases even assistant professors have changed their occupations, 
while many faculty members of all ranks are in their country’s 
service at Washington or elsewhere. What is true of the colleges 
and universities known to the writer is without doubt true of all. 
And this is as it should be for the duration of the war. 

Just now our one aim of great importance is winning the war 
and winning it quickly. To that end our best energies must be 
given, while we still continue to do everything within our power 
for the classics. In the reorganization of the world after the war 
I believe that Latin will come back to its own and even to more 
than it has ever previously enjoyed. “Efficiency” is rapidly 
passing along the shadowy road to that bourne already long since 
reached by “Kultur.” This idea has been well expressed by one 
of the characters in Foe-Farrell, a recent romance by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch: “As I see it, the more you beat Fritz by becoming 
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like him the more he has won.’’ More and more are we coming 
to hate the word, and in the not distant future we will have none 
of it, in the German sense of the term. At the alumni dinner of the 
small college referred to above a distinguished educator, not a 
classical scholar himself, said he was sure that what enabled the men 
of his college to take such a prominent part in the various forms of 
service for our country was not what they had gained from their 
mathematics, chemistry, history, and economics in particular, but 
from the whole curriculum. These subjects must of course remain 
in the future college curriculum, but he would also include therein 
Greek and Latin. In this particular college, I should like to add, 
when the faculty voted to make Latin elective in order that the 
students might take the special military courses, it was distinctly 
stated by some of the non-classical professors that this is purely a 
war-time measure and that after the war the college will return to 
its Latin requirement of college Latin for the B.A. degree. 

It seems to me that those who take a pessimistic view of the 
status of the classics are looking forward to an inconclusive peace, 
during which the world will remain an armed camp, in readiness 
for the next more terrible war. The fact is that we are going to 
win this war. As Mr. Taft has said, it may take ten years and 
twenty millions of American men, but win we shall. When this 
happens, and we all pray that it may happen in much less than 
ten years, the whole world will turn from its devotion to science and 
“efficiency’’ to the ennobling arts of peace, and the humanities 
will make a new appeal to men’s minds, an even stronger one than 
before. It will be realized by all that real culture and real prepared- 
ness for the service of mankind are possible only in this way. 
“Our possessions and material things will be our destruction unless 
we use them not only for our own good, but for the good of the 
world. And these possessions we can never properly use till we 
learn to prize those other possessions of heart and mind and soul.” 
For the guidance of life in the years to come men must possess a 
thorough understanding of the history, the civilizations, and the 
literatures of the peoples of the past, and the only way by which 
to procure this knowledge lies through the languages. It needs no 
demonstration to prove that translations will not serve. The 
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real teacher and the real student of history, English, or any modern 

language must go “straight to the primary sources.’’ Our business, 

meanwhile, is to teach. We must do our best to make Greek and 

Latin so interesting that our pupils will work cheerfully and eagerly, 

and in the end they must fully realize that they have derived more 

benefit from the classics than from anything else in the curriculum. 
“Behind the clouds is the sun still shining.” 


M. N. W. 


A THIRTEEN-VOLUME INDEX 

The Classical Journal is just entering upon its fourteenth volume; 
and in its thirteen volumes already published, increasing from year 
to year in size, a very considerable amount of valuable material 
has been accumulated. The need of a complete index of this 
material has been more and more urgently felt and expressed, 
especially of late years. Accordingly, on the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee, the Classical Association at its meeting 
in April at Omaha authorized the publication of an index. This 
index has been compiled and its publication may be expected at an 


early date. 











LATIN AND THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


By Henry W. LItcHFIELD 
Amherst College 

The following outline is motived by the writer’s belief that 
the methods and content of Latin instruction in most American 
liberal colleges are destined soon to undergo certain radical changes 
if that instruction is to make in future valid claim to the attention 
of any considerable number of undergraduates. This view' 
is shared, I think, by many other teachers. In the hope that they 
will give these pages the benefit of their criticism I am offering 
them as an attempt to formulate in a reasonable way the main 
difficulties of the educational situation so far as Latin studies are 
affected, and to suggest practical means of meeting these. 

One’s perception of the place of Latin in the liberal college is 
proportioned, naturally, in point of clearness and validity, to the 
definiteness of his thought about the function and methods of such 
a college. There are few of us Latin teachers, I believe—generaliz- 
ing somewhat widely from my own experience—who do not stand 
badly in need of a vigorous course of self-education’ with regard to 
the aims and relevance of the teaching which, in co-operation with 
our colleagues in other departments, we are undertaking to give. 
To realize increasingly that with us the college will come first 
and the subject afterward; to cultivate with cheerfulness the faculty 
—if I may put it so—of seeing over our specialty, of seeing it, 
rather, in true perspective with its surroundings; to remind our- 
selves mercilessly that, as the two are brought together in college, 


* Developed in its relation to recent educational discussion by R. K. Hack, 
“The Case for Humility,” Atlantic Monthly, CXXI (February, 1918), 222-31. 


2 My own best textbooks have been C. F. Birdseye, Individual Training in Our 
Colleges (1907); M.H. Morgan, “‘The Teacher of the Classics,” in Addresses and Essays 
(1909), pp. 54-61; W. L. Phelps, Teaching in School and College (1912); College and 
the Future (edited by Richard Rice, Jr.) (1915); W. H. Crawford, The American 
College (1915). 
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Latin is made for the student, not the student for Latin—these are 
attainments not easy for any of us, and they are really possible, I 
suspect, only as we come to understand and love the work of the 
college as an instrument of liberal education, and as interest in its 
work universal takes even rank for us with allegiance to our 
classics. 

The changes to be suggested for undergraduate courses imply 
some modification of the training of teachers in graduate schools. 
So far as the outline deals with these it takes account, further, of 
two allied considerations: (a) that the studies pursued in such a 
school by the intending teacher should bear a closer relation than 
in most cases at present to the instruction he is to give to under- 
graduates; and ()) that some direct training and suggestion as 
to the practice of teaching is desirable for college as well as for 
secondary-school work.' The relative importance of different 
departments of graduate instruction is not, of course, a subject 
for exact definition; I have meant simply to suggest the desirability, 
in the case of most schools known to me, of a shift of emphasis 
corresponding to that which is here roughly sketched.? 

It would be hard to trace to their sources the general ideas 
determining the program which follows. The beginnings of them 
were responsible for the choice of some subjects of my own college 
course; others date from advisory work with undergraduates at 
Harvard under the old elective system and the present plan of 
concentration and distribution; and they have all been greatly 
modified and defined by study of the “new curriculum’’ which on 
President Meiklejohn’s initiative is now in process of realization at 
Amherst. The materials for this outline have been talked over 
from time to time with friends, many of them teachers at Amherst, 
and any usefulness which it may be found to have will be due 
largely to their interest and encouragement. 

*See R. W. Livingstone, A Defence of Classical Education (1916), pp. 269 ff. 

2 See p. 18. 

3Qutlined in Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly, IL (1912-13), 56-73 (President 
Meiklejohn’s “Inaugural Address,” reprinted by Rice, op. cit.), and developed in 


Amtbherst College Bulletin, III, No. 3, January, 1914 (‘‘ Report of the President to the 
Trustees’’); cf. W. H. Hamilton, ‘The Amherst Program in Economics,” Journal of 


Political Economy, XXV (1917), 1-13. 
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LATIN STUDIES IN THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


I. The purpose and methods of the training actually to be given 
by the liberal college 
A. Are hard to define; for undergraduate students naturally 
look for training both 


1. Technical, preparing directly for a vocation, and 


2. Non-technical—‘liberal’’—preparing for service to 
a) Society, apart from a special vocation, and to 
b) The individual self (“individual interest’’).? 


B. Vary according as the college seeks to provide, in pursu- 
ance of its policy toward 
1. Vocational studies, 

a) Only the liberal training, leaving technical work to 
the professional school? (the medical school, e.g., 
must teach its own advanced chemistry), but making 
due provision in disciplinary studies for development 
of the mental powers (for promoting ability to 
reason, e.g., in the philosophy of history, and for 
observational training in natural science) or 

6) Both technical and liberal training simultaneously: 
from considerations of equipment only the large 
college or the university can do this advantageously; 
and in pursuance of its policy toward 


2. Individual interests,’ 
a) Mainly courses looking more directly toward service 
to society, prescribed for all students, and others for 
election only incidentally, or 


* Cf. President Eliot’s phrasing of this distinction in Latin and the A.B. Degree 
(Occasional Papers, No. 5, in the publications of the General Education Board, obtain- 
able on application to the Board at 61 Broadway, New York City), p. 10: “... 
Certain new conceptions have obtained a somewhat wide recognition concerning the 
function of education, and concerning the subjects through the study of which.the 
educated young man may make himself most serviceable to the community in his 
after life, and at the same time procure for himself the best satisfaction in the exercise 
of his own powers.” 

2 Cf. A. Flexner, The American College (1908), pp. 56 f. 


3 Cf. Flexner, ibid., pp. 136 ff. 
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b) Both such prescribed courses and as wide a range 
of electives appealing to individual tastes as the 
resources of the college may allow; again, only the 
large college or the university can follow the indi- 
vidualistic policy with advantage. 

C. May be designated briefly as ‘humanistic’: an attempt 
to understand, in their bearing upon the individual and 
his fellows, the activities—political, social, moral, religious, 
intellectual, aesthetic—shared by all men. 

II. Humanistic discipline as thus suggested 

A. Is conveyed most directly and comprehensively through 
the humanistic sciences—the ‘‘ newer humanities ’’*—which 
make a natural center for the liberal course above outlined, 
giving a scientific correlation of the scattered facts pre- 
sented by history and literature. 

B. Finds its most concrete exemplification in 
1. History, important as furnishing the material facts of 

experience in more or less second-hand form, and in 

2. Literature, important as 

a) Giving the authentic individual expression of life 
presented at second-hand by history, and 

b) In its artistic elements serving to refine the taste of 
the student, and 

c) Making a strong and varied appeal to individual 
interests. 

III. The importance of Latin studies in the humanistic program 
varies with the relevance of their content: the chief results 
sought from them 
A. Are no longer those most prominent with the secondary 

school,’ since 

1. Their disciplinary value, in any case considerable, will, 
however, be incidental merely, the liberal college reject- 
ing purely disciplinary studies ;' 


* Cf. C. H. Haskins in Crawford’s The American College (1915), pp. 41-57. 

2 Cf. Livingstone, op. cil., pp. 245-57. 

3 Adopting an obvious solution of the difficulty made much of by Dr. Flexner in 
“Education as Mental Discipline” (Atlantic Monthly, CXX [April, 1917], 452 ff.)—a 
program of studies all of which shall be concerned with a reasonably valuable content, 
and a reasonable proportion of which shall combine with such content requisite general 
training in reasoning, observation, and the like. 
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2. Help derived for the mastery of English vocabulary is 
proportionately far greater in the earlier years of Latin 
study; and 

3. Greater proficiency in the use of Latin as a language 
than that gained in the secondary school will not be an 
important object with any considerable number of 
students in the liberal college. 


B. Are those corresponding to the aims of the liberal college 
as outlined, being attained through study of 


1. Roman literature—as a great literature, though not of 
the first rank—with especial attention to 
a) Form, to be apprehended mainly in the original, but 
also in English translations, as a means to 
(1) Aesthetic appreciation generally, and in par- 
ticular to 
(2) Sense for form in English, to be developed largely 
by translation from Latin into English and in 
individual cases by the reverse; and 
b) Content,’ mainly as relevant to the aspects of 
Roman civilization suggested below; to be appre- 
hended both in the original and in English transla- 
tions;? and more particularly of 
2. Roman civilization or “‘history,”’ with especial regard 
to its political, social, economic, educational, ethical, 
and religious aspects; to be prescribed in some form, 
either absolutely or, for students majoring in literature 
or philosophy, as an alternative with Greek civilization, 


’ 


since 


* Cf.Livingstone, op. cit., pp. 261-64. 

2 Cf. a drastic but fair statement by President Eliot, op. cit., pp. 15 f.: “It isa 
fanciful idea that to understand Greek and Roman civilization and to appreciate the 
historians, philosophers, orators, military heroes, and patriots of Greece and Rome, 
one must be able to read Greek and Latin. The substance of Greek and Roman 
thought and experience can be got at in translations. It is only the delicacies and 
refinements of style and of poetical expression which are, as a rule, lost in translations.” 
Tempered with “Le style, c’est l’homme,” this view leads naturally to the compromise 
developed in the following pages. 
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a) Roman social conditions present perhaps the most 
valuable parallel or contrast in history to American;' 


and 
b) The value of a study in broadening the mental out- 


look of a student varies in inverse proportion with 
its immediate application to his environment as 
regards time and place. 

IV. It follows that Latin instruction in the liberal college will, in 
practical adjustment, be organized, in line with the policy of 
the college toward 
A. Vocational training, if that policy 

1. Postpones such training to the professional school, as a 
series of non-technical courses in literature and civiliza- 
tion having regard only to service to society; the college 


*Cf. President James, of Illinois, in Value of the Classics (Princeton, 1917), p. 188: 
“The study of Roman history—which I am sure I should never have been able to 
understand in any such way as I think I understand it, without the study of Latin 
stretching over six years—has been to me an abiding source of strength for all my 
work. The study of a civilization which in a certain sense represents to us a closed 
cycle is full of helpful suggestions. At least it has been so to me, and I am free to say 
that the study of Roman institutions, Roman law, Roman history, Roman life, has 
been distinctly more valuable than a corresponding study of things German, to which 
I have also given much attention and from which I have derived great benefit.” The 
claims of both Greek and Roman civilization are stressed by President Lowell (ibid., 
p. 167): “‘The problems, social, political, and international, that forced themselves 
upon antiquity are on the whole nearer to the ones that we face, and still more shall 
face, than are those of any intervening period.” For a discussion and comparison of 
these claims see Livingstone, op. cit., especially chaps. iv and v: ‘‘In studying the 
classics we are acquiring standards independent of our own age and its prejudices, 
by which to judge ourselves and it. Without some such standards we are like boys 
who have been brought up entirely at home and have never been disciplined by coming 
to know dispositions and ideas and habits foreign to a narrow circle... . . We are 
driven to Greece and Rome. Not only are they ‘two cities set on a hill, which could 
not be hid; all eyes have seen them, and their light shines like a mighty sea-mark into 
the abyss of time.’ But nowhere else in European history shall we find two civilisa- 
tions which satisfy the necessary conditions. They, unlike the states which grew up 
on their ruins, have run their full course from start to finish; they have been judged 
and heard the final verdict of time; because they are dead their history excites little 
prejudice and passion, and they resemble us sufliciently to admit of comparison, yet 
are sufficiently different to allow a contrast. There is no other Western civilisation 
of which this can be said.” President Eliot’s remarks on the British Empire in this 
connection (0. cit., p. 13) fail to take account of the fact that as a more complex and 
still existent system its availability for college study will be correspondingly less. 
Cf. Livingstone, above, and below, p. 14, n. 1. 
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will not pledge itself to provide for specialized training,’ 
and, inasmuch as a curriculum so organized provides 
incidentally ample material for the satisfaction of 
individual interests, will offer other Latin courses only 
if resources are abundant.’ 

2. Seeks to combine such training with liberal studies, as a 
series of non-technical courses in literature and civiliza- 
tion—as above (IV, A, 1)—supplemented yearly or in 
alternate years by a course in linguistics and com- 
position; and in line with the policy of the college 
toward 

B. The importance, for knowledge of a civilization, of attention 
to its authentic individual expression in its literature, as 
1. A four years’ non-technical course of reading in Latin’ 
and of general literary and historical study, to be 
a) Prescribed for all students in the first two years or in 
the first year only, or 

b) Prescribed as an alternative with Greek in the first 
two years or in the first year only, or 

c) Elective throughout; and 

2. A year’s course of historical study of Roman civilization, 
supplemented by reading in translation of Latin authors; 
not open to Seniors; prescribed? for 

* Cf. A. Meiklejohn, “The Values of Logic and the College Curriculum,” Religious 
Education, VII (April, 1912), 65 ff. 


2 Cf. L. F. Snow, The College Curriculum in the United States (1907), p. 177; and 
President Lowell’s report for 1915-16 (Harvard Alumni Bulletin, January 18, 1917), 
PP. 13-15. 

3 The amount of reading in Latin to be prescribed in the liberal-college course 
will vary, naturally, with local conditions and aims, perhaps beyond the limits sug- 
gested below. My own preference would be for a year or two of alternative prescrip- 
tion; aside from the importance of such reading for historical study it would (a) insure 
the student’s introduction to the reading of Latin as literature, and (b) avoid an 
educational “‘dead-end”’ (Eliot, op. cit., p. 16)—the desirability of intensive study of 
Latin or Greek, or both, as a preparation for the work of the liberal college at least, 
being taken for granted; cf. James, in Value of the Classics, p. 188, and passim. 

4 That is, I would propose for the liberal-college course a greatly increased empha- 
sis on Roman “history’’ (civilization), at the expense, if necessary, of attention to 
Roman literature. It is perhaps not needful to add that a like emphasis would not 
follow for Greek. 
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a) All students who have not elected three years of the 
Latin reading course; or for 

b) All such students who have not elected the corre- 
sponding course’ or courses in Greek—such course 
or courses to be prescribed for students majoring in 
literature or in philosophy. 


V. The four years’ reading course will, as regards content and 
method, provide 
A. In each year for a threefold division of material: 
1. Reading in Latin of selections only, the mere reading of 
large quantities of Latin being 
a) Irrelevant, for the main purpose? of this work is 
(1) Not language study, since 
(a) Latin as a disciplinary subject gives way in 
college to other studies, and 
(b) In the case of a typical student of the liberal 
college the aim is not to enable him to read 
more freely and more extensively—“at 
sight’’—in Latin;> but 


* The main interest in the course on Greek civilization to be literature and phi- 
losophy; in that on Roman civilization, political, social, and ethical development. 


2Not inconsistent with the appreciation of literary form (above, p. 10, B, 1, a, 
and p. 15, 1 b); but cf. H. W. Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans (1903), p. 15: 
“The literary criticism which was once taught exclusively in connection with classical 
authors and which claimed so large a part of the time allotted to classical study has 
found a more appropriate place in the departments of English that were hardly known 
a generation ago. . . . . Modern theories of education, which have narrowed the 
stream of classical instruction only to deepen its channel and quicken its current, have 
caused more stress to be laid upon the points of contact between the ancient and the 
modern world. The teacher of the classics has come to realize that the obligations of 
the present to the past are not to be so clearly presented and so vividly appreciated 
in connection with the formal study of art and literature as in the investigation of the 
great social, political, and religious problems which throughout all the ages have 
engaged the thought of cultivated men.” 

3 “Sight reading” reasonably adapted to the degree of proficiency already attained 
by the student remains in any case, of course, the most valuable means of testing his 
ability, and should be employed with decidedly greater enthusiasm than is evidenced 


by most colleges at present. 
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(2) Understanding of the essential character of the 
work, the author, and contemporary civilization ;' 
for which purpose the reading of selections, 
supplemented by reading in English translations, 
will be ample, since 
(a) For example, a few hundred lines in Latin of 

the Georgics or of Lucretius are for practical 
purposes as good as much more in Latin to 
give the essential spirit of the poem; and 
since, in line with this illustration, 

(b) The greater part of Latin literature may be 
apprehended about as well in translation, 
after a specimen of the style to show what 
this is like: for example, Cicero’s and Pliny’s 
letters, Caesar, Cicero’s essays, Suetonius; 
most of Lucretius; hardly so, Livy; less so, 
Tacitus; not Virgil, Horace generally, 
Lucretius in parts, Catullus—nor poetry in 
general. 


* Cf. E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (1911), p. 1: “In the generations preceding 
our own, classical study has, to a large extent, attended to form rather than to matter, 
to expression rather than to content. Today it is beginning to take a wider outlook. 
We are learning to look on literature as an unveiling of the human mind in its various 
stages of development, and as a key to the true meaning of history. The literature 
of Greece proper does not cease to attract us by its originality, charm, and variety; 
but the new interest may yet find its fullest satisfaction in Roman literature; for of all 
ancient peoples the Romans achieved most, and their achievements have been the 
most enduring. It was the Roman who joined the ends of the world by his roads and 
his bridges, poured into crowded towns unfailing supplies of corn and perennial streams 
of pure water, cleared the countryside of highwaymen, converted enemies into neigh- 
bours, created ideals of brotherhood under which the nations were united by common 
laws and unfettered marriage relations, and so shaped a new religion that if it shattered 
an empire it yet became the mother of many nations. We are the inheritors of 
Roman civilization; and if we have far surpassed it in scientific knowledge and material 
plenty, we are not equally confident that we possess better mental balance, or more 
complete social harmony. In this direction the problems of Roman life are the prob- 
lems of Western life today; and the methods by which they were approached in the 
Roman world deserve more than ever to be studied by us. Such a study, if it is to be 


in any sense historical, must break through the convention by which ancient Greece 
and Rome have come to be treated as a world apart; it must seek its starting-point 
in the distant past, and count that of chief importance which will bear fruit in the ages 


that follow.” 
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b) Impracticable, from lack of time; for this reason the 
reading in Latin will consist only of passages at once 
(1) Masterpieces of style, and 
(2) Interesting to the majority of students;’ the 

work in other important authors to be managed 
in various ways. 

2. Reading in translation of parts of authors not read in 
Latin 
a) To give the full content of worth-while authors; in 

most cases such reading will be obviated by sum- 
maries. There will be, for example, no use to read 
historians or letters so; and 

b) To supply important passages for which there is 
not time otherwise. 

3. Reading of historical discussions. There is need for 
definite synopses and reviews correlating the authors 
read. The course must be shaped, not primarily 
according to difficulty of authors and of literary forms, 
but with regard to the development of civilization in 
its larger movements. These are not apprehended by 
mere scattered, desultory reading: in the philosophy 
of history, for example, no adequate attainment will 
result from the reading of Livy or any purely narrative 
historian. Such assignments will include both 
a) Literary discussions: books like Froude’s Caesar, 

Boissier’s Tacitus, Mackail’s Latin Literature, and 
histories of literature in general; and 
b) Books on Roman life and thought, dealing with 
aspects 
(1) Material: geography; political: foreign rela- 
tions, social orders; economic: houses, dress, 
occupations, trade; and 

(2) Spiritual: education, amusements, religion, 
ethics, ideals, character of age. 


* A subjective standard; but some cardinal principles hold: that they will prefer 
the concrete to the abstract; the individual and specific to generalities; a direct, con- 
cise style to a diffuse; biography and narrative to the essay; broadly speaking, the 
ilterature of action to that of reflection. 
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B. In successive years for study of the following authors and 
topics: 

1. In the first and second years a discursive treatment of 
the chief periods in Roman history, with illustrative 
readings, which may be tentatively arranged thus:* 

a) The Middle Republic:? Plautus (Rudens ?),3 Terence 
(Adelphoe?), Livy (passages relevant to his main 
interest, guae vila, qui mores fuerint) ;4 

b) The Ciceronian Age: Cicero (Verrines, especially the 
Actio Secunda, treated as a political pamphlet),‘ 


Catullus; 
c) The Augustan Age: Horace (Odes, with a few only 


of the more interesting Satires) ;° 


* The common practice of reading prose in the first semester and poetry in the 
second is perhaps open to question. Why not catch the student’s attention with 
Horace’s Odes or Plautus’ Rudens at the beginning of the year and open the way for 
some prose reading of equally vital, though perhaps less obvious, interest ? Of course 
it must be seen to that the content of the prose set shall have independent value. 
Perhaps the best solution will be to combine in rather brief selections prose and verse. 

2 As representing the highest development of distinctively Roman civilization— 
in the Latin courses of most colleges at present a much slighted period—cf. G. Ferrero, 
Greatness and Decline of Rome, I, 1-34; H. L. Havell, Republican Rome, pp. 123 f.; 
W. E. Heitland, The Roman Republic, 1, pp. 175 and 354 f.; W.M. West, The Ancient 
World, p. 357. It seems to me beyond question that the greatest value of Livy to 
college students will be in this connection; Plautus and Terence, read collaterally 
with Mommsen, Book III, chap. xiv, may be used as interesting illustrations of Greek 
influence upon Rome. 

3 The setting and the parallel with Shakespeare’s The Tempest make this perhaps 
the most effective introduction to Latin drama; if the cantica are omitted it may be 
used with advantage for reading at sight. 

4 Praef.g; I have made some progress on such a selection, and should be,grateful 
for notice of any editions based on a like principle. 

5 Cf. Heitland, op. cit., III, 20: ‘‘The great written speech, supposed to be deliv- 
ered on the second hearing of the case . . . . was a political pamphlet in the form of 
a fictitious oration.” So Mackail, Latin Literature, p. 67: ‘‘The cause turned on 
larger issues than his [Verres’| particular guilt or innocence. ‘The whole of the material 
prepared against him was swiftly elaborated by Cicero into five great orations, and 
published as a political document. These orations, the Second Action against Verres 
as they are called, were at once the most powerful attack yet made on the working of 
the Sullan constitution, and the high-water mark of the earlier period of Cicero’s 


eloquence.” 
6 Cf. above, p.15,n.1. College catalogues for the last twenty years show a steady 


decrease of attention to the Satires. 
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d) The Early Empire: Tacitus (selections from A gricola, 
Histories, Annals, on much the same plan as with 
Livy),’ Pliny (Lelters, mostly in translation). 

. In the third and fourth years an intensive development 
in detail by periods, with special provision for impor- 
tant phases of civilization; for example 
a) Convenient periods: B.C. 700-500, 500-250, 250-100, 

the Ciceronian, the Augustan, the first century A.D. 

b) Significant topics, about many of which the majority 
of students now come out uninformed: Stoic—as 
well as Epicurean—philosophy at Rome; the agri- 
cultural problem—city and country; the coming in 
of Greek influence; the old Roman religion and its 
later developments; the significance of emperor- 
worship; Roman prohibition of free speech, in 
connection with the drama.’ 


LATIN STUDIES IN THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


I. The aim of Latin instruction in the graduate school may be 
most comprehensively defined as the training of 


A. 
B. 


i. 
D. 


Teachers for the liberal college; 

Scholars to produce for college graduates and for the 
general public; 

Scholars‘ to provide tools for A and B; 

Students desiring to pursue the subject for its own sake, 
as an individual interest or “‘hobby.”’ 


[Topics II-V offer a tentative definition of the scope and methods of 
training looking toward these objectives, considered in reverse order.] 


* Cf. H. Furneaux, The Annals of Tacitus, I (18967), 27-37; Agricola 1-5, 39-46, 
and Hist. 1-3 might be read as an introduction to relevant passages from the Annals. 


2 In the later years of the course much more may be done, naturally, with drama 
as a phase of social development; a suggestive parallel is at hand in the influence of the 
theater and its by-form the ‘‘movies”’ on contemporary American society. 

3Cf. W. W. Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero (1909), p. viii: “I 
firmly believe that the one great hope for classical learning and education lies in the 
interest which the unlearned public may be brought to feel in ancient life and thought.” 

4 Also teachers for the graduate school; but graduate study seldom leads directly 
to such teaching. 
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II. Courses and equipment not important for A, B, and C— 
providing, that is, for highly specialized or occasional inter- 
ests—might be maintained by one university in the Atlantic 
and one in the Pacific states; this would be hardly a proper 
use of a general university or college endowment. 


III. In the typical comprehensive graduate school—that which 
undertakes C as well as A and B—there will be a marked 
increase, in comparison with present conditions in most 
schools, of courses and equipment dealing with Roman 
civilization, notably political and social history, economics, 
education, and religious and ethical development. On the 
other hand, many subjects no « given prominence in graduate 
work must yield place correspondingly, for 
A. The disproportionate emphasis accorded them during 

the last half-century in conformity with the practice of 
German universities has resulted in an excessive develop- 
ment of these sciences as contrasted with the humanistic 
studies mentioned above; and 
B. In any case, apart from a need of making up lost ground, 
they deserve comparatively less stress than is now gener- 
ally given them, in the training of the scholar whose main 
production is to be technical, as well as of the popularizing 
scholar and the college teacher.t | Hence there should be a 
marked decrease, even in the graduate school which con- 
templates the needs of the intending technical scholar, of 
attention to such departments as formal grammar, com- 
parative philology, metrics, text criticism, paleography, 
epigraphy, numismatics, and the technical aspects of 
sculpture and architecture.2_ These should be presented 
very cursorily to the majority of students in the typical 
*In editing a Latin author, for example, I am sure that better work would 
result from more attention to Roman education, social adjustments, and ethical 
ideals, and less to historical Latin syntax, metrics, text criticism, or epigraphy— 
important as these are—than the majority of students will be led to give, at present, 
in the American graduate school of classics. 
2 Lest an animus against the offending subjects be suspected, it may not be out of 
place to add that the writer’s chief interests in the field of graduate studies have been 
paleography and metrics. 
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graduate school; they might be kept up at ‘their present 

highest development by, for example, perhaps two uni- 

versities in the Atlantic states, with the intention that 

1. Students wishing to specialize for production in one 
or more of them should take a year’s course at such a 
university on the old plan of study in Germany; and 
that 

2. Students wishing to develop these subjects princi- 
pally should normally choose such a university as 
their headquarters." 

IV. The training of the popularizing scholar, which will be mainly 
on the same lines’ as that of the college teacher, will provide 
for a threefold division of material: 

A. Literature: not in “reading courses,’ or at least with 
much fewer meetings, for general direction of thought 
about the works read—resulting in almost the same treat- 
ment as in a general course on the history of literature; 
no critical attention to be given to the transmission of the 
text, little to language and meter. A proper arrange- 
ment might be: a course in drama, in history, in epic, 
and the like. The work of such a course, and in line with 
it the student’s plan for independent study, would include 
1. Wider reading in Latin works and authors: there will, 

however, be no object in reading, for example, all 

Martial or all Livy in Latin; Cicero’s philosophical 

works, again, may be glanced over in summary or in 

translation, with reading of some passages in Latin; and 

2. Further and fuller acquaintance with books like Sellar 

on Virgil, Bury’s Ancient Greek Historians, Boissier’s 

* The difficulty of persuading the universities to agree upon such a division of 

labor might be less than one would at first anticipate; it cannot be too keenly realized, 

I would urge, that a university may look to leadership in humanistic studies directly in 

proportion as it turns to these, at the expense, naturally, of attention to the specializing 
sciences mentioned. 

2It may include consideration of popularizing technique—that is, of effective 

methods of presentation, to be illustrated in books like Fowler’s Social Life, Boissier’s 


Cicero and His Friends, and Dill’s Roman Society, as the intending technical scholar 
is now offered guidance in the preparation of a thesis. 
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Cicero and His Friends, Cruttwell’s and the larger 
histories of Roman literature. 


. Civilization: presented fully in courses, with direction of 


reading in important discussions like Dill’s and Fowler’s. 
The central topic may be political history treated from 
the social, economic, and constitutional points of view; 
with this will be correlated, either as independent courses 
taken later or as related studies under each period: com- 
merce, finance, trades; education; amusements; religion 
and morals; ideals, interpretation of character of period. 


. Philology, in the narrower sense: a sketch of the history of 


classical studies; a general survey only—occupying per- 
haps one-fourth of the student’s time given to courses 
during two years—of methods in, and means of approach 
to, epigraphy, paleography, text criticism, meter and 
dialects, and archaeology; a careful and methodical 
introduction to periodical literature, both scientific and 


popular. 


V. The training outlined under IV will be supplemented in the 
case of 
A. Students intending to teach in college, by 


1. A full review of grammar and meter; 

2. Practice in writing Latin; and 

3. Extended discussion of methods in teaching," with 
practice if possible. 


B. Students intending to teach in secondary schools, by 


1. A thorough review of grammar; 
2. Practice in writing Latin; and 
3. Caretul consideration of methods in teaching. 


[Such students, having as a rule less time to spend in the school, will 
naturally give less attention to philology in the narrower sense, and in general 
will receive a less thorough preparation under IV.] 


*It would be hard to overestimate the value, for example, of an adaptation to 
college teaching of the principles underlying such treatments as W. E. Chancellor, 
Class Teaching and Management (1910), pp. 51 f.; or C. P. Colgrove, The Teacher and 
the School (1910), Part III, pp. 206-345. See Livingstone, of. cit., pp. 269 ff. 
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VII. 
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Upon the satisfactory completion of reasonable requirements 
in the foregoing studies the graduate student may receive, as 
indicating his qualification 

A. To teach in a liberal college, a degree corresponding to 
that of M.A., but representing a somewhat higher attain- 
ment than under the present system; as a rule, only 
candidates who have this degree should be accepted for 
such positions." 

B. To give graduate instruction, a degree corresponding to 
that of Ph.D., but normally attained rather later than at 
present—that is, some time after the beginning of teaching 
in college—when the candidate has made an approved 
contribution to scholarship in scientific or in popular form. 





It is evident that as the aims and methods here outlined 
may come to prevail in Latin instruction the equipment of 
teachers trained under the former system of graduate study 
will be found correspondingly defective. Philology in the 
narrower sense, that is, proves to have been mainly a dis- 
ciplinary study. But it remains true that under present 
conditions the teachers of Latin, as a class, will be the most 
available members of the community to serve as interpreters 
of Roman culture. Such deficiencies of training as exist must 
be recognized as unavoidable, and these made up by study 
and work with classes. 

The changes here forecasted for higher Latin studies have 
been treated thus far as forced upon the graduate school 
mainly by the requirement that it prepare teachers more 
adequately for work in the modified program of the liberal 
college, and upon the Latin departments of the colleges by 
the community’s insistence that their teaching shall have 
greater relevance to the increasingly dominant purpose of the 
liberal college—service to society. It will be of interest to 
teachers of Latin to consider these changes from the stand- 
point of their personal preference, and to ask whether “the 
cause of the Classics”’ and the best things which it implies 


* Cf. Flexner, The American College (1908), pp. 183 ff. and 216 ff. 
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are furthered by them. An answer to the question may best 
be reached through a partial review of the more recent 
history of Latin studies in the American college :* 


A. In the college of 1850 
1. A relatively small proportion of the community was 


represented, for 

a) The material wealth of the country was not great 
enough to encourage a wide diffusion of liberal 
education, 

b) Preparation for most vocations took the form of 
apprenticeship, and 

c) Tradition prescribed what corresponded to the 
liberal education as a preliminary to certain 
“learned professions’’; while 


. Latin studies occupied a relatively prominent position, 


for 

a) They profited by the tradition, descending from the 
universal currency of Latin in mediaeval times, 
that high proficiency in it was an essential for all 
educated men, 

b) Most of the students were looking forward to a 
profession for success in which a considerable 
attainment in Latin was held essential, and 

c) Literature studied from the stylistic point of view 
held a leading place in the curriculum.? In the 
community of 1850, therefore, while Latin scholar- 
ship was held generally in higher regard than now, 
it was not much more widely diffused: it was a 
greater factor in the colleges, but the colleges were 
a smaller factor in the community. Its claims to 
attention, moreover, were faulty, in that? 


tC. F. Thwing, History of Higher Education in America (1906), pp. 300 ff., 430 ff.; 
C. F. Birdseye, Individual Training in Our Colleges (1907); L. F. Snow, The College 
Curriculum in the United States (1907); W. T. Foster, Administration of the College 
Curriculum (1911); I. Sharpless, The American College (1915), pp. 107-34. 

2 Cf. above, p. 13, n. 2; Flexner, The American College (1908), pp. 35 fi. 


3 Cf. above, under A, 2. 
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(1) As a language it no longer deserved the place 
which its earlier currency had then assured it; 

(2) The attainment in it desirable for the “‘learned 
professions” in question was coming to be 
considerably less than public opinion held 
generally; while 

(3) As a literature it was surpassed by Greek and 
by several modern literatures. 


B. In the college of 1880, as compared with that of 1850, 
1. An increasingly greater proportion of the community 
was represented, for" 
a) Wealth had increased,? 
b) A college education came to be esteemed as a pre- 
liminary to more occupations, and 
c) There was a marked decrease in the prestige of the 
“learned professions” and in the feeling that liberal 
education was their prerogative; but 
2. Latin studies had lost little of their ascendancy, for 
they 
a) Were maintained by the force of inertia, 
b) Were stimulated by application to them of the sci- 
entific method, largely on German initiative, and 
c) Had to meet but a slight increase-of competition. 


C. In the last years of the nineteenth century Latin studies 
had lost ground—a loss evidenced in withdrawals of pre- 
scription—for 
1. Their positive claims were disallowed,* because 

a) The force of the mediaeval tradition had largely 
ceased to be felt, 


* Cf. p. 22, under A, tr. 
2 Cf. Thwing, op. cit., p. 432. 


3 English and modern languages, the chief rivals, basing their claims to attention 
largely on the same literary and stylistic grounds as Latin; cf. above, p. 13, n. 2, and 
below, C, 2, a and D, 2. 


4 Cf. p. 22, under A, 2. 
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b) Their vocational usefulness had diminished, and 

c) The increased registration of the colleges repre- 
sented a class of students who found Latin irrele- 
vant to their interests; while 


. Their position was contested by a great influx of other 


subjects," 

a) Notably by the “natural sciences,”’ with which they 
had almost no common ground of content, and 

b) Less markedly by the “humanistic sciences,”’ 
developed later by the retarded application of 
scientific methods to the difficult field of human 
experience. 


D. In the last decade, while the status of Latin scholarship 
itself has not greatly changed, yet certain educational 
tendencies which have direct bearing on that status have 
become dominant in the program of liberal studies rep- 
resented by the A.B. degree: 


1. The old system of partial prescription regained much 


of the ground which it had lost, through the institution 
of majors and required alternatives; this change is 
favorable? to Latin, the advantages of which are less 
evident to most students than are those of other 
subjects less remote as regards time and place. 


. The humanistic as contrasted with the natural sciences 


have attained almost universally a marked ascendancy 
in the curriculum. Not only are Latin studies, in so 
far as they promote an acquaintance with Roman 
civilization, directly relevant to these interests, but 
whereas among European literatures the Latin holds 
a place in the second rank only, Roman civilization is 
not surpassed by any in availability to the ‘‘new 


t With the growth of the elective system, increasingly likely to be substituted for 
Latin. 


2 In so far as it tends toward systematic planning of his work on the student’s part, 


or still more toward the instituting or retaining by the colleges of a definite require- 


ment in classics. 
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humanities”’ as a field of research" and illustration. 

Furthermore, the primacy of these, and the interest 

in Latin studies thereby assured, is likely to be per- 

manent, for 

a) Their method is scientific; that is, they are in 
conformity with the principles generally accepted 
in modern attempts to understand and account for 
the world of phenomena; and 

b) The claim of their content—human experience—to 
priority over that of the other sciences’ or of any 
other subject in the program of the liberal college 
has a sound logical basis in the axiom of the para- 
mount importance for man of an understanding 
of human nature, illustrated in the case of phi- 
losophy by the continued predominance there of 
the motive proposed by Socrates. 





* Cf. Livingstone, cited above, p. 11, n. 1, for some advantages compensating the 
drawbacks of remoteness and lack of statistical material. 


2 For a natural scientist’s estimate cf. R. D. Salisbury, ‘““Geology in Education,” 
Science, XLVII (April 5, 1918), 325 ff. 
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CICERO ON PEACE AND WAR 


By G. A. HaRRER 
University of North Carolina 


It is always interesting to turn back to former periods of history, 
to examine the ideas and ideals of men of former days, and to com- 
pare them with those held in one’s own day. At the present time, 
in the world-war with all the problems which it raises, the attention 
of one who is interested in Roman affairs is turned almost inevitably 
to Roman views and Roman practices in relation to war. This 
paper does not, however, aim to follow those topics through a 
thousand years of development and change, but to present the 
views of one man at one period—Cicero in the first century before 
Christ. Cicero has been selected for a number of reasons. He 
lived in a time of wars, foreign and civil, and of tremendous political 
and social changes, in which he played some part. He gave expres- 
sion to his opinions on conditions, in different kinds of literary 
works which have been largely preserved. His views can be 
studied in his political and philosophical works, in speeches in the 
senate, in the law courts and before the people, and in his letters 
to relatives and personal and political acquaintances. 

It is often stated that among the Greeks and Romans war, or 
at any rate a latent hostility, was recognized as the normal condi- 
tion in the realtion of one state to another. The statement is prob- 
ably not true of the Romans’ and certainly not true of Cicero. It 
is impossible to understand his expressed views on peace and war 
except on the basis of his belief in peace as the normal international 
relationship. His condemnation of war is strong enough. He says, 
“‘Rashly to engage in line of battle and hand to hand to fight with 
an enemy is somehow monstrous, and like the actions of wild 
beasts.”? And a preference for peace is evident from his statement, 
“Tn my onipion we should always plan for peace, peace which will 


t Tenny Frank, Roman Imperialism, p. 8. 


2 De officiis i. 23. 81. 
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involve no treachery.’* This is not to say that Cicero was a paci- 
fist. Far from it. War was horrible and yet should be entered 
for cause. 

What are the proper reasons for war, in Cicero’s view? In his 
own words, “Now since there are two ways of contesting for a 
decision, one by discussion, the other by force, and since the 
former is proper for man, the latter for beasts, one should have 
recourse to the latter only if it is impossible to use the former. 
Wars then are indeed to be waged for this reason, that without 
wrong life may be lived in peace [ut sine iniuria in pace vivatur].’” 
In the De republica he states, “Those wars are unjust which are 
undertaken without cause. Now without a purpose to punish 
wrong [ulciscendi| or to beat back an attacking enemy, no just war 
can be waged.’’ 

But how is the state to be certain that wrong has been done that 
would justify war? Cicero would leave that question to the deci- 
sion of a very old and sacred college of priests, the feliales.4 To 
these priests also formal demands for reparation and the formal 
declaration of war were left. “‘No war,” says Cicero, ‘‘is just 
except one which is waged after demands for reparation have been 
made, or the war has been officially declared and proclaimed.’’s 
By this Cicero does not mean that the making of formal demands 
and declarations justifies war. He had in mind no doubt the old 
fetial formula, ‘‘If I unjustly or impiously demand that those men 
and those possessions be surrendered to me, then do thou [Juppiter] 
never permit me to return to my native land.’® No mere technical 
justification would be proper. “But you may say that Sulla, 
Marius, Cinna were in the right; no, I would say, only formally in 
the right.’” 

Not all wars, in Cicero’s view, are the same in their character 
and, curiously, are not to be waged with the same degree of bitter- 
ness. In De officits he states: 


When the struggle is for rule and fame is sought in war, still there should 
be the selfsame reasons which I mentioned a little while ago as the proper 


1 De officiis i. 11. 35. 3 iii. 23. 35. 

2 Tbid. i. 11. 34-35. 4 De legibus ii. 9 and 14. 34. 
5 De officiis i. 11. 36; cf. De republica ii. 17. 

6 Livy i. 32. 7. 7 Ad Alticum ix. 10. 3. 
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reasons for wars. But those wars which have the glory of rule as their object 
are to be waged with less bitterness. .. . . Wars were waged with the Celti- 
beri . . . . for actual existence, not for rule; with the Latins, Sabines, Sam- 
nites, Carthaginians, and with Pyrrhus the struggle was for rule. 

The rather remarkable grouping of Italians, Carthaginians, and 
Greeks in one class of opponents as distinct from the Celtiberi and 
Cimbri illustrates the Roman dread of the unknown hordes of the 
North. Again Cicero would distinguish civil wars from foreign 
wars. A foreign war is always in comparison a bellum justum.? 

When war has been entered “it should be fought out and death 
is preferable to slavery and disgrace.’’* It should be waged prop- 
erly and justly. ‘Let ourcommands.. . . wage just wars justly, 
let them spare the allies, let them hold themselves and their men in 
check.”* Agreements made in the course of the war with the 
enemy are to be strictly observed. In Cicero’s words, ‘“‘And even 
if they [Roman commanders], under the press of circumstances, 
have made some individual promise to the enemy, good faith should 
be kept in that very particular, as for example Regulus in the first 
Punic War.’’> Observance merely of the letter of the law will not 
do. ‘Even in affairs of the state,”’ Cicero says, “‘many wrongs are 
done, as for example the case of the commander who, when a truce 
for thirty days had been arranged with the enemy, devastated their 
lands by night, on the ground that the truce had been arranged for 
the days, not for the nights.’ 

But when victory is gained those are to be preserved who have not been 
cruel or horrible in the war, as for example our ancestors even received into our 
state the people of Tusculum . . . . but they entirely destroyed Carthage and 
Numantia. .... / And not only should you plan for the safety of those whom 
you have overcome by force; but those also who throw down their arms and 
trust themselves to the protection of our commanders are to be received in 
surrender [that is, not butchered by the soldiers], even though the battering- 
ram is shaking their walls at the time. In this respect justice was so practiced 
by our people that they became the protectors [patroni] of those states and 
nations whom they had entirely defeated in war and whose surrender they 
had accepted.’ 


t Ad Alticum i. 12. 38. 5 Ibid. i. 13. 39. 
2 Pro rege Deiotaro 5. 13. * Ibid. i. 10. 33; cf. iii. 32. 113. 
3 De officiis i. 23. 81; cf. i. 11. 35. 7 Ibid. i. 11. 35. 


4 De legibus iii. 3. 9; cf. De officiis i. 11. 34. 
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Again he states, “‘In respect to destroying and plundering cities 
you should very seriously consider that you do not commit any 
rash or cruel act. It is the duty of a great man in times of trouble 
to punish the guilty, but to save the majority, and under all cir- 
cumstances to hold to the upright and honorable." Again, ‘‘Under 
the pretense of utility, very often wrong is done in the state, as in 
the destruction of Corinth.’* Cicero evidently does not approve 
of the indiscriminate cruelty so often practiced in destroying, 
plundering, murdering, when a war was won or a city captured. 
He is quite a man of his own time, however, in his assumption that 
the admission of the defeated to Roman citizenship, or to Roman 
protection, was genuine kindness and justice. He also apparently 
accepted the principle that the land of the conquered belonged to 
the conquerors. In his speech for Fonteius, in fact, he takes this 
principle quite as a matter of course.4 While this does not prove 
that he fully believed in the principle—for he himself warns against 
taking as his own personal views statements found in his law-court 
speeches’—it does decidedly prove that he was certain that the ordi- 
nary Roman would not object to it. Cicero’s real opinion, I think, 
is found in the De republica: 

Policy bids you increase your wealth . . . . advance your borders (for 
whence comes that praise carved on the monuments of the greatest comman- 
ders, “‘He extended the borders of the empire,”’ unless something was added 
from another’s possessions ?), to rule over as many as possible ... . but 
justice teaches you to spare all, to plan for mankind, to grant every man his 
own, not to touch sacred or public or another man’s possessions.® 

Treaties are inviolable. This principle isinvolved in the quota- 
tions which have been given about keeping agreements made with 
the enemy in war time, and is suggested by a number of statements 
in Cicero’s philosophical works.?/ When he wishes to make the 
worst possible remark about the Carthaginians he calls them 
“breakers of treaties’’ (foedifragi).6 And in his speech for Balbus, 
in which he defends the legality of that gentleman’s change of citi- 
zenship from the city of Cadiz to Rome, his numerous statements 


* Tbid. i. 24. 82; cf. ii. 8. 26. 5 Pro Cluentio 139. 
2 [bid. iii. 11. 46; cf. i. 11. 35. 6 iii. 15. 24. 
3 Ibid. i. 7. 20-21. 7 De officiis iii. 31. 111; De republica iii. 29. 41. 


4 Pro Fonteio 5. 12; 6. 13. 8 De officiis i. 12. 38; cf. Pro Scauro 42. 
Pt) ’ a 4! IPs 
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about the treaty plainly indicate that to Cicero and his hearers the 
inviolability of treaties was a matter of course.’ 

Cicero’s justification of the growth of the Roman Empire and 
its continued existence are of peculiar interest. As might be 
expected, he raises the question in the De republica: ‘This people 
of ours . . . . in whose empire now the world is held, in justice or 
by policy has it grown from the least to be the greatest ?”’ It is 
then most tantalizing to read at this very point in the text, 
Desiderantur minimum quattuor paginae.? But the tone of the pas- 
sage indicates that he believed that Rome’s growth had been ‘in 
justice.”’ It is true that he has one character in this same work 
state in a striking phrase Jegitime iniurias faciendo, ‘‘the Roman 
people has gained control of all lands,’’* and that he admits and 
disapproves of acts of injustice by Rome, for example, the destruc- 
tion of Corinth. For all that he would apparently justify Rome’s 
expansion, ‘‘ But our people in defending the allies has now gained 
control of all lands.’’* The text of Cicero’s justification of the exist- 
ence of the empire is also lost, but fortunately a résumé of it is 
given by St. Augustine :5 

It is unjust that men should be under the domination of men, and yet 
unless the imperial state indulges in this injustice . . . . it cannot rule the 
provinces. On the part of justice the reply is made that it is just because for 
such men subjection is advantageous, and the rule is carried on for their good, 
when it is properly carried on, that is, when license to do wrong is taken from 
the bad; and (under this rule) the subdued will be in better condition, for they 
were in a bad condition when unsubdued. And finally the question is raised 
(Do we not see that by nature herself mastery has been granted to all the best 
men to the very great advantage of the weak ?),° ‘Why does God rule man, the 
mind rule the body, and reason rule lust and all other vicious qualities of the 
mind ?” 

Evidently Rome’s rule is considered better for the subject 
peoples than independence. The theory has a Germanic tone. 
To Cicero, however, it was a proper theory whose justification was 


* See especially 5. 13. 2 iii. 15. 24. 

3 iii. 12. 20 from Lactantius Just. div. vi. 9. 2-4. It is not absolutely certain 
that Lactantius is quoting Cicero here; but cf. De republica iii. 14. 24. 

4 Ibid. iii. 23. 35. 5 De civitate Dei xix. 21. 


6 St. Augustine Contra Julianum Pelag. iv. 12. 61. 
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to be found in actual conditions of his time. His thought is perhaps 
best made clear in a letter which he wrote to his younger brother 
Quintus advising him as to his conduct as governor of the province 


of Asia: 


Now in the first place for the Greeks that condition, which is most bitter, 
that they are subject to tax ought not to seem so bitter, for the reason that 
without the rule of the Roman people they were so subject by their own insti- 
tutions..... / At the same time let Asia think of this point, that there is no 
calamity of foreign war or internal strife from which she would be free, if she 
were not held in this empire. But since this empire cannot possibly be main- 
tained without taxes, with a certain share of her produce she should be content 
to purchase for herself everlasting peace and tranquillity. 

Cicero was not, however, laboring under the delusion that all 
was well in the empire. He knew that all was not well. He puts 
these words into the mouth of Laelius (about 130 B.c.), “If the 
custom [of disregarding laws and treaties] should spread, and should 
draw our empire from law to force, so that those who as yet volun- 
tarily obey us are bound by terror . . . . I fear for our posterity 
and for the immortality of the state.’* In the De officiis he says, 
“But as long as the Roman Empire was held together by benefits 
conferred, and not by injuries . . . . it could have been called a 
protectorate of the world with greater truth than an empire. ... . 
Into this present disaster [the rule of Caesar] we have fallen, since 
we prefer to be feared rather than to be loved.’’ 

These are Cicero’s theories. ‘The books in which he has stated 
them, written after he was fifty years old, based in part on his own 
experience and thinking and in part on Greek philosophy, present 
the final mature political ideas of a man who had himself been a 
politician and statesman for half a lifetime. 

It is interesting, after an examination of Cicero’s theories, to 
review in various periods of his public life his statements and to 
some extent his acts. 

Cicero’s first public speech relates to a war. It is his support 
of Manilius’ proposal that Pompey be given entire control in the 
East against Mithridates. Cicero was appealing directly to an 


* Ad Quintum fratrem i. 1. 11, 33-34. 
2 De republica iii. 29. 41. 3 ii. 8. 26 and 29. 
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assembly of the people which was to vote yes or no, and conse- 
quently the speech is one of practical politics. Cicero’s attitude is 
that the war is essentially one of defense, and such it really was, 
although many Roman capitalists may have hoped that Pompey 
would make it something more. Cicero appealed for support of 
the war on the grounds that Rome’s honor and prestige were 
involved, that her allies were in danger, and that the state’s reve- 
nues and the investments of Roman citizens in Asia were at stake. 
In advocating Pompey as general in charge he asserted that the 
essential qualifications of a commander are military knowledge and 
experience, ability and courage, prestige and good luck. A com- 
mander should also exercise self-restraint (chiefly with reference to 
Rome’s allies or subjects), should act in good faith, should listen 
to complaints, should act humanely. It goes without saying that 
Pompey was the paragon who exhibited all these qualities in their 
perfection. 

Some ten years later we find Cicero interested in the problem of 
restoring Ptolemy to the throne of Egypt from which he had been 
justly ousted by his subjects.‘ There is a great deal on this topic 
in Cicero’s correspondence with Lentulus, governor of Cilicia, and 
there is one letter to Cicero’s brother Quintus, but not one word on 
the merits of the king’s case or on the rights of the Egyptians. This 
may be due partly to the fact that Lentulus wanted the chance to 
restore the king. It would seem to indicate a certain callousness 
with regard to foreigners’ rights in comparison with the wishes of a 
personal friend.? 

In the same year as the Egyptian affair, 56 B.c., Cicero spoke in 
the senate in favor of extending the term of Caesar’s command in 
Gaul. Nowitis true enough that Cicero was not in favor of the high- 
handed methods of the Caesar-Pompey-Crassus coalition in running 
the Roman government; but it is not therefore necessary to accuse 
Cicero of insincerity in favoring Caesar in Gaul. ‘Two provinces 
were to be allotted for the coming year, and Cicero may well have 
wished in the state’s interest,‘ to say nothing of private reasons, 


tW. E. Heitland, A Short History of the Roman Republic, pp. 397 and 414. 
2 Ad familiares i. 1-8; Ad Quintum fratrem ii. 2. 
3 Ad familiares i. 7. 10, and i. 9. 4Cf. Pro Balbo 27. 61. 
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that Macedonia and Syria be relieved of their grasping governors, 
Piso and Gabinius. Caesar, Cicero argues, should be allowed to 
remain so as to settle affairs in Gaul and bring it thoroughly under 
Roman sway. Caesar had been waging an offensive war, Cicero 
had been compelled to admit, and yet in a broader sense it was a 
war of defense. ‘‘No man,” he says, “has wisely thought on the 
interests of our state, from the very beginning of this empire, who 
has not considered Gaul particularly an object of danger to this 
empire.”* The same idea is illustrated in another statement: ‘I 
believe, senators, that at this time in assigning the provinces we 
ought to plan for an unbroken peace. Now who does not know 
that all our other possessions are free from all danger and even from 
the suspicion of war?’’ Even in Cicero’s boast of Caesar’s achieve- 
ments that idea is in his mind: “ Nature with some divine power 
had in former times protected Italy by the Alps; for if that way of 
approach had been open to the barbarous and numberless Gauls, 
this city would never have provided a home and abode for the 
greatest empire. But now let them sink! For there is nothing 
beyond those lofty heights, even as far as the ocean, which Italy 
need fear.’’* The necessity for the protection of Italy then is jus- 
tification for the complete subjugation of Gaul to Rome. ‘One or 
two summers now can bind Gaul in everlasting chains either by 
fear, or by hope, or punishment, or rewards, or arms, or laws.’’4 
In this speech it is made plain, quite incidentally, that to maintain 
an army and conduct a war by money derived from plunder was a 
matter of course. 

The many letters which Cicero wrote to friends in Gaul show 
us his interest in the war on the personal side. They show that 
he kept in touch with the progress of the war, but that he was more 
concerned about the affairs of his friends in Gaul. Caesar himself, 
his brother Quintus of Caesar’s staff, and his young friend Trebatius 
were his chief correspondents. 

Of the Caesar-Cicero correspondence one letter to Caesar is 
extant, but none from Caesar. We learn something of the corre- 
spondence, however, from various bits of other letters. Caesar 


t De provinciis consularibus 13. 33. 3 Ibid. 14. 34; cf. In Pisonem 33. 82. 


2 Thid. 12. 30. 4 De provinciis consularibus 14. 34. 5 Tbid. 11. 28. 
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in the midst of all his military activities took time to write 
Cicero at least some things about Gallic affairs and to read some 
poetry of Cicero’s composition and give him his estimate of it. To 
quote from a letter: ‘How does Caesar like my poetry? He 
writes me that he has read the first book, and declares that he 
never read anything better than the first part even in Greek, but 
that the rest was a trifle careless... . . Tell me the truth; is it 
the subject-matter or the style that he does not like?’* The cor- 
respondence was no doubt kept up partly from friendship and partly 
from policy. Certainly it was policy as well as friendliness that led 
Caesar even to urge Cicero to send on young Roman friends who 
were ambitious for a public career. Cicero quotes from one of 
Caesar’s letters: ‘‘ Marcus Iteius, whom you recommend to me, I 
will make king of Gaul, or put him under Lepta’s charge, if you 
like. Send me someone else to promote.’ On this very invitafion 
Cicero sent to Gaul the lawyer Trebatius. At his arrival Caesar 
again wrote as we learn from Cicero: ‘‘ He even thanks me [for send- 
ing Trebatius] in a very witty and courteous tone, for he says that 
in all the crowd of those who are with him there is not another man 
who can arrange a bail.’’ 

From the first letters of the Trebatius-Cicero correspondence it 
is clear that Cicero felt responsible and that Trebatius was discon- 
tented. ‘“‘You have a commander,” Cicero says, ‘‘of the most 
liberal character, your age is just right for your work, your recom- 
mendation is certainly unique, so all you need fear is that you don’t 
do yourself justice.’’* In a few months the young man had evi- 
dently settled down to his work, for we find Cicero writing to him: 
“At last I can approve of you, because you seem to have become 
settled in purpose. For I was very much troubled by your letters 
during the first months, because you seemed sometimes light- 
minded—pardon the expression—in your longing for the city and 
city life, and sometimes lazy, and sometimes timid in regard to 
military work.’’> Cicero was not always so serious with Trebatius; 


t Ad Quintum fratrem ii. 15. 5. 4 Ad familiares vii. 7. 


2 Ad familiares vii. 5. 2. 5 Ibid. vii. 17; cf. vii. 18. 


3 Ad Quintum fratrem ii. 13. 3. 
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in fact he found a great deal of pleasure in poking fun at him on 
occasion. 

I have read your letter, from which I gathered that you impress our friend 
Caesar as being a great lawyer... . . If you had gone to Britain, certainly 
no one in all that great island would have been more learned in law than you. 
. . . . I’m very much afraid that you'll freeze in winter camp... . . And 
yet I hear that it’s hot enough for you there now—on this news I really was 
very much alarmed for you. But you are a much more cautious man in mili- 
tary matters than in legal... . . You didn’t care to look at the British chari- 
oteers, though some time ago we couldn’t keep you even from a blindfolded 
gladiator’s fight." 

From Cicero’s letters to his brother Quintus, and about him, it 
is evident that Quintus was serving in Gaul to procure some much- 
needed money and to keep himself and Cicero in Caesar’s good 
graces.?/ The letters show a very human interest and anxiety about 
his brother’s doings. An extract from a letter to Atticus will illus- 
trate: 

From my brother’s letters I gain unbelievable evidence of Caesar’s affec- 
tion for me, and that has been confirmed by a splendid letter from Caesar him- 
self. I am awaiting the result of the British war with anxiety, for it is certain 
that the means of approach to that island are protected by astonishing cliffs. 
This too is now known, that there is not a bit of silver in that island and no 
hope of booty except from slaves; and among them I think you'll not expect 
any trained in literature or music.3 

A little later he learns of the landing in Britain: “‘ From Britain 
Caesar wrote me, on Sept. 1, a letter which I received on the 27th, 
very satisfactory about the British business, and he writes, so that 
I wouldn’t be surprised at not receiving a letter from you, that you 
were not with him when he reached the coast.’’* Some time later 
he writes Quintus again: “I am terribly bothered and anxious 
about you, for nothing has come from you, or from Caesar, for over 
fifty days, from those regions, not a letter, and not even a rumor. 
The sea there and the land make me anxious, and I can’t help think- 
ing of things which I least desire to happen.’’s A little later he had 
reassuring news, for he writes to Atticus: ‘From my brother and 
from Caesar, on Oct. 24th, I received letters dated from the nearest 


* [bid. vii. 10. 4 Ad Quintum fratrem iii. 1. 25. 
2 Ad Quintum fratrem ii. 13 and 14, and iii. 8. 5 Jbid. iii. 3. 1. 


3 Ad Alticum iv. 17. 6. 
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coast of Britain on Sept. 25th. Britain over with, hostages 
accepted, no booty, but a tribute imposed, they were ready to 
bring the army back from Britain.’" In all these letters there is 
much talk of personal interests of one sort or another, but none of 
serving the country. ‘The explanation may be in the fact that the 
war in Gaul, after all, was no life-and-death struggle for Rome. 
It was simply a job to be done which did not tax the resources of 
Rome to any considerable degree. 

It is interesting to turn from this group of letters to those written 
when Cicero was himself a governor, just a few years later, in 
Cilicia. This position fell to him much against his own desire. In 
contrast with the majority of governors of that day he kept himself 
and his staff from every sort of oppression of provincials and from 
graft. Yet he had to act with great caution so as not to offend the 
moneyed interests at Rome. He was very much pleased at the 
genuine joy of the provincials in his government, but even more so 
perhaps at his military success against some robber mountain 
tribes. A long letter to Atticus shows a peculiar blending of pride 
in his campaign and realization that it was comparatively of little 
importance. He writes: 

On the morning of the Saturnalia the Pindenissetae surrendered to me, on 
the fifty-seventh day after we began to besiege them. ‘‘Who the deuce are 
those Pindenissetae of yours ?”’ you will say, ‘I never heard the name before.”’ 
Well, what am I to do? Could I change Cilicia into Aetolia or Macedonia ? 
Let me tell you this, that with this army and in this place such an undertaking 
was quite impossible. ... . I arrived at Tarsus on October 5th. From there 
I hurried on to Mount Amanus, which separates Syria from Cilicia. ... . 
Here we cut to pieces a large force of the enemy... . . I was saluted as 
Imperator. For a few days we were encamped on the very spot held against 
Darius at Issus by Alexander, a commander not a little better than either you 
[After some sentences which apparently indicate Cicero’s 
pleasure at the lack of success of the neighboring governor of Syria, who was 
engaged in similar military work, he goes on] I was at Pindenissus, the most 
strongly fortified town of the Free-Cilicians, never peaceful in the memory of 
The people were wild and brave and equipped with everything for 
With great labor and preparation, many wounded, but no one 
killed, I finished the business. We are spending a merry Saturnalia, the 
soldiers too, and to them I have given all the booty excepting the captives. 


They were sold.? 


t Ad Atticum iv. 18. 5. 2 Ibid. v. 20. 
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In a letter to Cato, Cicero outlines the purposes of this cam- 
paign: 

Now since it [Pindenissus}] was situated on a very high and well-fortified 

spot, and was inhabited by people who have never obeyed even kings, and since 
they were receiving deserters and were very eagerly looking forward to the 
coming of the Parthians, I believed that it was of importance to the prestige 
of the empire to check their boldness, with the purpose that the spirits of all 
others, who were inimical to our empire, might be broken.’ 
Here Cicero despite his theories seems quite the hard Roman—the 
policy of frightfulness, the plundering of the captured town, and 
the selling of its inhabitants raise no objection in Cicero’s mind. 
Of course it should be remembered that these people were robber 
tribes, with whom, as with pirates, ordinary regulations of warfare 
need not be observed.? 

Cicero had hoped to gain from his victory a triumph from the 
senate; but the civil war of Pompey and Caesar interfered. In this 
war Cicero took no part at the first, hoping to persuade the leaders 
to peace; but after an unsuccessful interview with Caesar he joined 
Pompey’s side. He really believed that peace by compromise was 
far the best for the state. ‘‘ What we want is peace,” he writes to 
Atticus. ‘From a victory there will come many evils, and cer- 
tainly a tyrant will rise.’”’> A decision by arms was bound to lead 
to either Caesar or Pompey controlling the state. After the defeat 
of Pompey, Caesar pardoned Cicero, but the latter practically took 
no part in public life during Caesar’s rule. Although in a speech 
of this period Cicero told Caesar that the state needed him,‘ it was 
a lawyer’s plea, for at the same time he was writing his son that 
the republic was lost and that Caesar’s rule was a disasters <A 
year or two later, during his effort against Antony, Cicero told the 
senate that Caesar’s rule had been slavery.® 

In this struggle with Antony, Cicero, as leader of the senate, 
took quite a different attitude from that during the war between 
Caesar and Pompey. He now evidently believed that by over- 
throwing Antony constitutional government could be restored. 


t Ad familiares xv. 4. 10. 4 Pro Marcello 8. 
4 
2 De officiis iii. 29. 107. 5 De officiis ii. 8. 209. 


3 Ad Alticum vii. 5; cf. vii. 7; Ad familiares iv.9. © Philippica viii. 11. 32. 
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Therefore he approved of war. To the senate he says, ‘‘ The name 
of peace is sweet, and that condition itself is salutary; but between 
peace and slavery there is a very great difference." In another 
speech, ‘And I am not opposed to peace, but I fear war rolling upon 
us under the name of peace. So then, if we would enjoy peace, we 
must wage war; if we give up the war, we shall never enjoy peace.’ 
Again, ‘‘ Peace made with them will not be peace, but an agreement 
for our own slavery.’ It is curious today to notice in these 
speeches expression of the hope that this war will bring about 
some permanent settlement. Appealing to the consul Cicero says, 
“You have an opportunity such as no man ever had... . . You 
can free the republic from fear and danger forever.”’* In attacking 
Antony he asserts, ‘‘ He promises his robbers our homes, and asserts 
that he will divide up the city... . . Antony has then something 
to promise his men. Well, have we any such? The gods forbid! 
For it is this very object that we aim at, that no man hereafter 
may be able to make any such promises.’ Cicero’s hopes, how- 
ever, were not destined to be fulfilled, and his fearless attacks only 
brought about his own death. 


* Philippica ii. 44. 113. 3 [bid. xii. 6. 14. 
2 Tbid. vii. 6. 19. 4 Ibid. vii. 9. 27. 
5 Ibid. viii. 31. 8-9. 
































A SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF ENGLISH DERIVATIVES IN 
CONNECTION WITH LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS' 


By T. JENNIE GREEN 
State Normal School, Kirksville, Missouri 
In the state of Missouri there are five hundred classified public 
high schools, and of these one out of seven offers four years of Latin; 
two out of three offer some Latin. Of the 19,000 Latin students in 
these schools, 2,000 are found beyond Caesar and the other 17,000 
in the first two years of the Latin course. It may be true that in 
the next generation the state’s leaders in thought will come from 


' the 2,000; but if we maintain Latin in the public high school so 


that future leaders will have an opportunity to study it at high- 
school age we must pay more attention to the 17,000. Besides, 
these 17,000 are an asset in themselves and worthy of more atten- 
tion than we have given them. 

There are latent in the Latin language powers that we have never 
utilized, particularly in our two-year courses. We have never been 
able to get our eyes off a third or a fourth year, and so have shaped 
the two years to fit on to a third—a connection of which seventeen 
out of nineteen, to speak in the figures of Missouri, have never 
availed themselves. We have felt that great good would accrue in 
the form of interest at the end of four years, but we have not made 
the interest payable annually. This fact partly explains the hos- 
tility we have met at the hands of the educational theorists. If 
we want the young democracy to invest in our bonds we must make 
the interest payable at least annually. 

If we could cease to see a third and a fourth year and a college 
course, the writer believes we would see new values in a first year 
and a second year, and that these new values would come largely 
from a more definite association of Latin with English. Of all the 
good reasons that have been advanced in recent years for the study 

* Read before the fourteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South. 
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of Latin, the one of supreme consideration so far as the high-school 
Latin is concerned is the value to English, and for the student who 
discontinues the study after two years I doubt whether there is 
much value aside from the aid in English. 

Ata large gathering of teachers recently I visited three sections— 
history, English, and agriculture. All seemed to be struggling with 
the same questions, viz., how to associate the work of their depart- 
ments with the child’s life and experience, and how to make use of 
the problem-method in their several departments. ‘Those discus- 
sions by teachers in other departments enabled me to see the work 
of my own department from a new angle. If the educator’s task 
is to set present-day problems and then proceed to solve them by 
the subject-matter of the curriculum, surely no subject furnishes 
better material for the educator than does Latin. The problem is 
already set in the vocabulary, syntax, structure, and history of the 
language which the child uses. Unless the child’s study of Latin 
helps him in the solution of these problems, in the interpretation 
and use of English, it has failed at the most critical point, at the 
point where he needs help as a high-school boy and where he will 
continue to need help as a man. 

As Latin teachers we have been so sure of the possibilities of our 
subject to aid English that we have not made those possibilities 
become realities. We have expected the help to English to come 
naturally as a by-product. By-products are sometimes more valu- 
able than the main product, but it requires some expenditure to get 
the value out of what would otherwise be waste. Latin does not 
automatically render to English the help we have supposed, nor will 
it automatically render what it is capable of rendering. Perhaps 
all of us have been shocked at times that our student’s knowledge 
of Latin did not enable him to unravel the meaning of some new 
English word, or did not prevent an error in spelling. And yet how 
much of the class time have we given to the application of Latin to 
English ? 

The brain of the average high-school boy or girl does not auto- 
matically apply his Latin to his English. His brain is of the Ford 
type and has to be cranked every time before it starts off along the 
road of application. This belief that Latin will automatically help 
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in English and our lack of well-directed, systematic effort to make 
it help have caused our most serious troubles and given our Mr. 
Flexners their ammunition. Even though their ammunition is only 
powder with no bullet in front of it, powder makes a big noise, and 
beclouds the atmosphere, and necessitates a loss of time before the 
public can be assured that we have not been hurt. 

Systematic study of derivatives should begin with the first 
lessons of the first year, yet an examination of the texts commonly 
used will show that little or no attention has been given to deriva- 
tives. Of those first-year texts with which I am familiar, the most 
that anyone does is to give a list of half a dozen English words at 
the end of a new vocabulary and ask the student to name the 
Latin word suggested by the English. Some other texts give in 
parentheses after the Latin word an English derivative. No effort 
is made to show the connection between the Latin word and the 
derived English word, and the connection is not always clear to 
the student. The Latin word might be of quite as much help in 
a dozen other English derivatives as in the one named; the student’s 
knowledge of both Latin and English might be helped by a few lines 
showing the steps in getting from the meaning of the Latin words 
to the meaning of the derivatives. If a few lines on derivatives, 
with explanations, were inserted in the body of the book with each 
new vocabulary, it would be a help to the teacher who does not 
know how to make the one language help the other, and would give 
the student work that could be assigned, taken home at night 
between the covers of his book, and brought back next morning, 
let us hope, between the covers of his brain along with the declen- 
sions and conjugations. 

Some years ago Mr. Harry Pratt Judson wrote a little book 
which he called The Latin in English. In every lesson there is a 
definite aim to teach the connection between the two languages 
with respect to vocabulary, and the Latin vocabulary seems to 
have been chosen for its ability to give English derivatives. The 
book is now out of print, and I do not know what success it had. 
Being unable to decide whether it was meant for a course in Eng- 
lish or as a course in beginning Latin, I recently wrote Mr. Judson 
regarding it. He replied that to the best of his recollection it was 
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intended primarily as a study in English for students who were not 
familiar with Latin, but that secondarily he hoped the book would 
be an incentive to those who found out the direct connection of 
Latin with English to acquire a further knowledge of Latin. He 
added that English teachers did not like the book because it 
involved Latin, and Latin teachers did not like it because it involved 
English! And that is the crux of the matter. Latin and English 
teachers in high schools must get closer together, and there must 
be co-ordination in the work of these departments. Mr. Judson 
and Mr. Gray have had a vision that we must all catch. 

Perhaps no one in this country has done so much to connect 
Latin with English as Mr. Mason D. Gray, of the East High School, 
Rochester, New York. His articles on the correlation of Latin with 
other subjects of the high-school course have appeared from time 
to time in the Classical Journal. He has prepared a text for use 
in his own high school on Introductory Lessons in High-School 
English and Latin. The book is an outgrowth of the correlation of 
the two subjects in the East High School and is used for supple- 
mentary work in both departments. In the introduction Mr. Gray 
says, “Application is always more difficult than acquisition.” 
Writers of our secondary texts have left it to the individual teachers 
to make the application and to devise their own methods. Mr. 
Gray asks, ““Why leave the more difficult part of the task wholly to 
the. teacher ?” 

The capable teacher has risen to the need, has of her own 
initiative devised means of applying Latin to English, and has 
given systematic instruction in English derivatives, but it would 
have lightened her work, at any rate, if her texts had made some 
provision for such work. I wrote to a half-dozen teachers in as 
many states who are giving systematic work in derivatives in con- 
nection with their Latin work and asked them what methods they 
had for the teaching of derivatives. In every case the work 
depended on their own efforts and ingenuity, without much help 
from textbooks. But what of the incapable teacher who lacks the 
initiative or the knowledge necessary to plan such work? In her 
case the work is left undone. It will not help the situation to main- 
tain that one who does not know the relations between the two 
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languages in vocabulary, syntax, nomenclature, etc., has no right 
to teach Latin, for such people are teaching and will continue to 
do so until you, and I, and others give them’better instruction when 
they are in our classes, and until our state laws demand greater 
preparation on the part of public-school teachers. Candidates for 
positions as Latin teachers are not so plentiful at present that we 
can discard the teachers we have. Rather should we strive to 
make them more efficient by the aid we render them when they 
are our students, and by the aid we render in the textbooks which 
we write for their use when they become teachers. 

In the state of Missouri three units of Latin in high school, 
followed by ten hours in college, qualify one legally to become a 
teacher of Latin in a first- or second-class high school. And when 
the work of showing the connection between Latin and English and 
of giving systematic instruction in derivatives is left to the inven- 
tive genius and philologic knowledge of such a teacher, without 
guidance in the textbook, it is left undone. 

Our classical magazines contain much material that would help 
the teacher and the student of high-school Latin if only it were put 
into their hands. For example, the Classical Weekly last year pub- 
lished an article which gave a long list of Latin nouns in the nomi- 
native form that we have brought over bodily into English. A 
pamphlet put out by the Emporia Normal School last fall gave a 
similar list. If such lists could be embodied in a first-year text, 
along with the declensions under which the words fall, they would 
be in the hands of those who need them most—the teacher and the 
student of the first-year work. Granted that such words do not 
prepare for Caesar, or even that they could not be made to fit into 
the vocabulary of a first-year book, they might be printed on a 
page given to derivatives and serve to make the Latin declensions 


seem a little less remote from the child’s life. 

If such lists of words were put on the printed page they would 
go directly into the hands of the student—the ultimate consumer— 
without dependence on the teacher as middleman. The capable 
writers of our texts have had too much confidence in the middleman 
and have left too much for this overworked class of public servants. 
In answer to one of the half-dozen letters which I sent out to 
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teachers in other states inquiring about their methods for system- 
atic work in derivatives, one very excellent teacher replied: “I 
think every year I will find time to get some lists ready for each 
year’s work, but tempus fugit and my hands are so full.’’ She then 
proceeded to tell how she copies lists of words for each day’s assign- 
ment for work on derivatives. Another teacher sent me a sample 
of the derivative card she uses. Another writes that she gives a 
part of the period, three days in the week, to the work, and explains 
the derivative cards she keeps on her desk, the system of notebooks 
and printed lists that she uses in her advanced classes, etc. In the 
case of these teachers the work of associating the two languages in 
vocabulary is done, and doubtless well done. But these are the 
exceptional teachers who do not need the help of textbooks, or at 
any rate do the work without it. 

It may be true that nine words out of ten in Caesar yield Eng- 
lish derivatives, but the average teacher in the high school has not 
had the language-study to enable her to pick out so large a per- 
centage. Some help in the textbook would lighten the work for 
the student in vocabulary, which is always heavy, particularly in 
the second year, and would give the one who does not go on with 
Latin more clutches by which to hold, and more facility in applying, 
that which he may have obtained from a brief study. 

In a second pamphlet which Mr. Gray has written, entitled 
The Study of Words and Their Uses, based on the co-ordination of 
Latin and English, he says in the Introduction: ‘‘The importance 
of a word in first-year work should be determined, not solely by 
the frequency of its occurrences in Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, which 
but a small percentage of the first-year pupils will read, but equally, 
if not more, by its occurrence in contemporary biology, algebra, and 
English.” He would apply the same revolutionary principle in 
choosing the syntax to be taught in the first year. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to discuss these two principles that are at 
variance with the present practice, but the writer does believe that 
some changes are soon to be forced upon us, not because the present 
methods have not been good for their purposes, viz.; to prepare for 
more advanced courses, but because so large a number never get 
to the advanced courses. From the viewpoint of the high school 
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and of the public, whose support we want, each year must be made 
to serve an end in itself, and not become useless unless attached to 
another year. The ideal course, when it is worked out, will have 
a more direct bearing on the child’s life, and a larger part of the 
work of the classroom will be given to applying the Latin to the 
English which is met by the child. 

To select the vocabulary and syntax for a first-year text on the 
basis of frequency of occurrence in the other three years of the 
course is unjust to the one-year student, provided it can be shown 
that other words or constructions would be of more value to him. 
The question may well receive attention at the hands of one who 
attempts to prepare a new, ideal course in high-school Latin. 

While we are waiting for the muse that looks after the welfare 
of the high-school children and of the classics to inspire someone 
to prepare the ideal course, we might render a service by preparing 
some pamphlets to accompany the first-year texts now in general 
use. The one by Mr. Gray referred to above, entitled The Study 
of Words and Their Uses, was prepared to supplement the text that 
is being used in the first year in the East High School, Mr. Hale’s. 
The pamphlet takes up the Latin words as they occur in the Hale 
text and gives a few derivatives from those that yield derivatives, 
and in case the connection in the meaning of the two words is not 
clear it traces the steps from the root meaning to the derived 
meaning. The pamphlet makes the Latin assist also in English 
spelling. For example, from culpa is given the word “culpable,” 
with the a in italics and a note calling attention to the help ren- 
dered by the Latin word in the English spelling. Such a pamphlet 
to accompany Mr. D’Ooge’s text would be welcomed by many 
teachers of northeast Missouri. 

Last year the Carnegie Foundation published a series of sug- 
gested curricula for teachers’ colleges. In the three- and four-year 
courses for the preparation of teachers of the seventh and eighth 
grades, and in the courses for teachers of history and English in 
high schools, two years of Latin are recommended in the following 


words: 


The courses in Latin should emphasize primarily the relationship between 
Latin and English. For students who have completed otherwise satisfactory 
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courses in Latin in high school a special course of one term (three months) 
should be required, dealing specifically with these relationships; the remaining 
five terms may then be devoted to a modern foreign language. Students who 
have not had satisfactory courses elsewhere should carry Latin through the 
six terms here scheduled [that is, through two years]. 


If the Carnegie Foundation was wise in recommending that 
prospective teachers of the seventh and eighth grades and of his- 
tory and English in the high schools be required to devote three 
months to the study of the relationship between Latin and English, 
it seemed to the writer that surely nothing less than that should 
be required of prospective teachers of Latin. So on receipt of a 
copy of the proposed curricula I wrote Mr. Learned, of the Foun- 
dation, asking for a more detailed statement of his view of this 
three months’ course on the relationship of Latin to English, and 
for the address of some teachers or some schools that were doing 
the thing he wanted done. He replied that he could not cite me 
to the page or line, but that the course was merely an ideal one 
that the Foundation left for the classical teachers to work out. He 
referred me to Mr. Lodge as one who had given encouragement to 
the Foundation in making the recommendation. I then wrote to 
Mr. Lodge and told him that I should like to give a course, and 
asked where I could find any help. He replied that the course 
would take much preparation, as no one had worked it out and 
there was not much help to be had from books. He referred me 
to Mr. Gray. I then wrote to Mr. Gray and secured what material 
he had in print. Since it was a game of “Pussy, go to the next 
neighbor,” and I had been to several corners, I proceeded to make 
use of such knowledge as I had, or could get on the subject, in a 
three months’ course which I was giving for the preparation of 


teachers. The course has had to be adjusted and made to serve 


some other purposes, from local conditions, and falls far short of 
the Foundation’s ideal, but it has had a marked effect on the work 
that students in this course do in other Latin courses, and they 
have assured me that it has also a marked value, in that it gives 
them increased ability to interpret English. 

Some modern educators whose voices are heard at our gather- 
ings of teachers proclaim that it is the business of the public school 
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| to give the public what it wants. A sounder principle is that it is 
the business of the educator to give the public what it ought to 
have. Classical teachers have striven earnestly for the latter 
principle. But I believe that the time has come when we must 
give more of our energy to getting the public to want what it ought 
to have. 

We have been so sure of the dietetic value of the mental pabulum 
which we have to offer that we have not been willing to put it out 
in any of the popular forms. In spite of the fact that the age has 
clamored for breakfast foods, we have not been willing to serve our 
golden grain in this form. We have the grain that will make the 
best food on the market. Can we not put out a food that is whole- 
some, nourishing, and a little more easily assimilated than the pure 
pabulum of former days—put in more that has already been partly 
digested in order to add a more familiar flavor and a relish, so that 
greater numbers will want to stay for the other meals with us, not 
just two students out of nineteen? Can we not make the new 
product so rich in food values that the child who can eat only one 
meal with us will go out to life’s work stronger in brain and brawn 
than if he had eaten any other of the numerous brands on the 





high-school market ? 

There is in Latin that which the child needs, and if by changing 
our procedure somewhat in the early stages and making a system- 
atic effort to connect our subject with the child’s daily language 
we can convince the educational theorist and the public that the 
study of Latin has an immediately practical value, we shall have 
saved many a boy and girl from the misfortune of having gone 
through high school without any study of Latin, and shall thus 
have made provision for the competent to be discovered and sent 
on to that greater good that comes from the longer course. 
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CAN LATIN BE REVIVED AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE ?! 


By JoserH B. PIKE 
University of Minnesota 

The problem of an international language was most earnestly 
discussed during the latter part of the nineteenth century. It 
was the period that saw the rise and fall of Volapiik, the first of 
the artificial languages which, in a certain sense, did become inter- 
national and indicated at least the possibility that some such scheme 
was not entirely visionary. 

It was in the period between the decline of Volapiik and the 
rise of Esperanto that the project of reviving Latin as an inter- 
national language, either solely for scientific purposes or for com- 
munication of all kinds, was first seriously considered. 

It is interesting to note that the present revival of the pro- 
ject to make Latin serve the purpose follows in the wake of the 
apparent failure of Esperanto to meet the requirements, though 
its phenomenal vogue for a short time gave hopes of ultimate suc- 
cess. After its successor, Neutral Idiom, has run its course, we shall 
probably see another resurrection of the Latin project. 

At the time of the Paris Exposition, where many learned societies 
convened, a committee was appointed to study the question of an 
international language. In the following year the committee sub- 
mitted a report embodying the following dicta: that the inter- 
national language should be merely an auxiliary language, to serve 
as a medium of oral and written communication among peoples of 
the civilized world, and should not interfere in any way with the 
vernaculars of the individual peoples. It should be a language 
easily adapted to the uses of everyday life, to commerce, and to all 
scientific and philosophical discussion. It should be easy enough 
to be learned in a very short time with a minimum expenditure of 

*Read before the fourteenth annual meeting of the Classical Associations of the 
Middle West and South. 
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effort. Itshould under no circumstances be one of the international 
languages now in use. 

These conditions certainly had in view an artificial language, 
as none of the existing tongues would seem to meet all the require- 
ments. 

During the subsequent lull in the popular discussion of the 
problem, extending up to last year, we have seen the fate settled 
of several of the artificial languages which had been invented and 
placed upon the market. 

It is not my intention to discuss those so-called languages, 
because in my opinion such attempts are predoomed to failure. 
It will suffice to say that at the present time rarely does a scientific 
article appear in Esperanto, and that Neutral Idiom has as yet 
fallen far short of the degree of popularity that Esperanto once 
attained. 

The principle laid down by the Paris committee that the inter- 
national language should not be one of the present national lan- 
guages was dictated by the idea that national jealousy would 
inevitably prevent the adoption of a modern language now in use, 
and that any attempt to effect this would be labor lost. 

The artificial languages hitherto tried having proved a failure 
and a modern tongue being seemingly disbarred, in the present 
revival of the discussion in England, and more particularly in Italy, 
Latin is the language that is proposed. It is suggested that Latin 
can be made to meet the requirements of scientific and philosophic 
thought as it did to the very beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Its most enthusiastic advocates insist that with the inexhaustible 
Greek vocabulary from which to draw, it can meet all new scientific 
needs. Latin forms part of the educational pabulum of all Western 
nations. It is a language closely connected by direct descent or 
by history with the principal vernaculars of Western Europe. It 
already supplies many scientific nomenclatures, some of which 
have been reduced to remarkable uniformity. There is nothing 
to prevent adapting it to the necessities of everyday life and even 
of commerce. It can also meet the requirement that the inter- 
national language should be merely auxiliary, not interfering in 
any way with the vernacular. 
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Emphatically, however, it does not meet the requirement of 
being a tongue easy to learn, even when taught under favorable 
circumstances. This difficulty has induced several attempts to 
simplify Latin, of which I cite two, Linguum Islianum, so named 
from its inventor, Isly, and Reform Latein.". The result is a purely 
artificial language in each case, and this brings us back to our main 
consideration, Latin. 

Some echoes of the revival of this discussion have reached our 
shores, as evinced by an article in the Review of Reviews of October, 
1917, and another in the Scientific American of November, 1917. 

The revival of the discussion may be attributed in part to the 
war: In many scientific branches Italy has in the last ten years 
been making marvelous progress. As Italian is the least known 
of the four tongues in which the science of the Western world is 
reported, Italian scholars, in order to gain a larger audience, have 
in some instances published in German, because the scientific 
literature of that language is the most extensive in the world. 

It is but natural that the Italians should, in the present crisis, 
look for some international medium of expression, and what more 
natural than that they should turn to Latin, the mother of their 
own tongue, and a language that some Italian scholars use not 
only with ease but with elegance? It may be of interest to note 
that in Italy Latin poetry has been cultivated even to the present 
generation. I mean real poetry as distinguished from experiments 
in Latin verse. It was only last year that an elaborate edition of 
the Latin poems of Giovanni Pascoli, the successor of Carducci, 
appeared. 

To the Englishman also, I presume, the thought of perusing 
the ponderous and clumsy idiom of German science is more repel- 
lent than ever, and it is natural that in a country where the classical 
tradition is still strong he should turn to the Latin. 

The consideration of the question in England has been restricted 
to an interchange of ideas between scientific men and to occasional 
testimony presented by the classical teacher, as when Dr. Rouse, 
of the Perse School, Cambridge, calls attention to the fact that the 
way has already been paved in some of the schools of England for 

™See Couturat et Leau, Histoire de la Langue Universelle, pp. 542 ff. 
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the revival of Latin as an international language, by the introduc- 
tion of direct methods of teaching the language, which permit the 
school to impart the ability to write and speak Latin as well as 
to read it, and with a saving of about one-fifth the time. Anyone 
who knows Rouse or is personally acquainted with his work knows 
that the facts are not exaggerated. 

In Italy much more has been done. A Latin league has been 
formed at Rome, one of whose avowed purposes is the furtherance 
of the plan to make Latin the international tongue. Following an 
address by Professor Carlo Pascal in the summer of 1917, entitled 
“The Revival of Latin as an International Scientific Language,” 
the Royal Lombardy Institute of Science and Letters passed a 
resolution to the effect that the matter should be brought to the 
notice of the minister of public instruction, the minister of foreign 
affairs, and the learned societies of the world. A date was also 
set at which the society was to consider the most feasible and effec- 
tive means of bringing the idea to fruition. 

The most elaborate discussion of the subject is that of Professor 
Ignazio Galli in the records of the Pontifical Academy of the Nuovi 
Lincéi of Rome, January, 1917. 

In this monograph Galli does not restrict the discussion to Latin 
as an international scientific language. but considers Latin also in 
relation to commerce and travel. 

I shall not discuss Latin in these two latter relations, not because 
it would be impossible to express with adequate precision and 
variety the ideas to be expressed in these two fields, provided that 
there should be an international agreement as to the use and mean- 
ing of certain terms, but because I believe that the possibility of 
its ever being revived for these purposes is too remote to render the 
discussion profitable. 

Granting that Latin might be revived as an international scien- 
tific language, the experience of the nineties has, I think, indicated 
very clearly two facts: Latin for such a purpose should be a Latin 
modeled upon the Latin of the Middle Ages rather than upon that 
of classical times, and it should freely permit the adoption of the 
changed meaning of many Latin words now in use. 
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I am led to this conviction by the testimony presented by several 
Latin periodicals which appeared during the first agitation of the 
project: the Phoenix, of which four numbers appeared from 1890 
to 1892; the Praeco Latinus, published from 1895 to 1902 in Phila- 
delphia; the Vox Urbis, published at Rome, and the Alaudae, 
published at Aquila in Italy. In these publications modern ideas 
were often expressed with great ingenuity in classical diction, at 
which in general these journals aimed, the Praeco in particular. 
In many instances one’s admiration was aroused by the ingenuity 
of the phrases. Often a smile might be provoked by their pre- 
ciosity, but still oftener a feeling of irritation at the cryptic char- 
acter of the word or phrase. The conviction grows as one reads 
that such a style and treatment are absolutely unsuited for the 
serious business of conveying modern thought, and that science 
would not for a moment contemplate submitting itself to such 
shackles. I can illustrate the point by a simple example. ‘The 
French minister of public instruction was designated in a Latin 
discourse by one aiming at classical usage by the phrase Summus 
ret Gallorum literariae moderator, a phrase hard to understand unless 
one had the key. A mediaeval writer having to express this idea 
would probably write minister instructionis publicae in Gallia, and 
his idea would be easily grasped. 

The writer of the article in the Scientific American, to which 
reference has been made, remarks that if we should adopt Latin as 
an international language “by furnishing a highly practical raison 
d’étre for the general teaching of Latin in our schools and colleges 
we should perhaps heal the long-standing breach between the classi- 
cists and modernist factions among educators.’’ Whether there is 
anything in this suggestion or not, it is interesting to speculate as 
to what would be the effect upon Latin teaching, of the adoption 
of the language as an international medium. In the first place, ! 
imagine, there would be no additional incentive to the study of 
classical antiquity, and in the second place radical changes would 
have to be made in methods of instruction, at least by teachers 
who were not securing something like the results attained by 
Dr. Rouse in the Perse School. I am not at all sure that this 
would be an undesirable result, but I foresee, at least in this country, 
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great difficulties to overcome from the fact that few teachers are 
trained for such work, and there would be great disappointment at 
the results produced for some years to come. We may say, how- 
ever, for this country what Rouse has said for England, that the 
way has to a certain extent been paved, particularly in localities 
which lie within the sphere of influence of Columbia University. 

Judging too from criticism made upon courses in French, Ger- 
man, and even English, offered to classes in the technical colleges 
of our universities, to the effect that time is wasted in the study of 
the literature of these languages, I foresee like and even greater 
criticism of the teaching of Latin. No such considerations as 
these should, however, stand in the way of the project to revive 
Latin as an international language provided the project is feasible, 
and I myself should like to see the trial made. I hasten to remark, 
however, that I am perfectly conscious that I am allowing my 
imagination to run away with my discretion in discussing the 
educational side of the problem, for, notwithstanding the many 
circumstances which would seem to point to Latin as the promised 
tongue, there are certain other facts strong enough to prevent its 
general use in the way proposed. 

The reason that Latin was given up as the universal language 
of science was the fact that more and more it was felt to be a 
restraint upon untrammeled expression of thought. The classicists 
did all they could to assist its disuse by insisting upon the employ- 
ment of a Ciceronian diction which science had outgrown. 

Nothing is so restive under restraint as the expression of creative 
thought, which, according to an irresistible law of nature, seeks the 
line of least resistance. This one fact is enough to prevent the 
general use of Latin for the purpose indicated. Modern thought 
expresses itself naturally in languages of an analytic, not in those 
of a synthetic, character. It takes long and severe training to 
accustom the modern man to express himself readily through the 
synthetic medium of Latin. 

There is, however, one way in which Latin does facilitate the 
interchange of international scientific thought, and it could be 
made even more effective than it is along these lines. Latin serves 
as the basis of the nomenclatures of many sciences. The “BNA” 
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is a striking example of what can be accomplished. ‘‘BNA” is a 
shorthand expression designating the Basle anatomical nomen- 
clature. The nomenclature consists of about 4,500 anatomical 
terms designating the various parts of the body that are visible 
to the naked eye. The terms are all in correct Latin and have 
been selected by a group of the distinguished anatomists of the 
world. The history of the formation and selection of this nomen- 
clature is both interesting and instructive. It has eliminated a 
great number of synonymous or ambiguous terms, and its almost 
universal international use is proof of its feasibility and utility. 

If the world-authorities in the various sciences would follow 
the example of the anatomists, the botanists, and the pharma- 
cologists, and would systematize their nomenclatures, much would 
be gained, for as yet psychology, biology, sociology, history, and 
ancient philology possess no system of internationally intelligible 
terms. 

Then at least an elementary knowledge of Latin should be 
required of students in these sciences to give life to their scientific 
vocabulary. This, it seems to me, is about as far as Latin can be 
used as a medium for international communication of scientific 
thought, and thus far the scientists should go, even if some inter- 
national language should be ultimately adopted. 

I can imagine but two possibilities for the adoption of such a 
language. It is conceivable that as the result of political or com- 
mercial supremacy some one language working under natural 
laws would gain such a position that it would virtually serve the 
purpose of an international language, as Latin did in the past. 
Such a destiny may be conceivable for English or—Heaven for- 
bid!—for German, but the possibility is remote. The other possi- 
bility is that by mutual agreement the learned societies, the govern- 
ments, and the educational institutions of the world should select 
one of the modern tongues for the purpose. 

This would, of course, be a great thing for international science, 
but it would perhaps be a greater thing for the world at large in 
helping to make nations better acquainted with each other and to 
break down national prejudices. 
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; The difficulties are perhaps too great to overcome. But if we 
allow our imaginations to play a moment with the idea we may say 
that in many ways French is well suited for the purpose. It is 

r understood in learned circles all over the world, being, as well, the 

European tongue which is perhaps best known in the Orient. It is 

furthermore unsurpassed for the clarity of its expression. One of 

its disadvantages is the difficulty of its pronunciation. An insuper- 
able obstacle, however, is that of national jealousy. 

Of the modern tongues Spanish would seem to be the most 
available because on examination it will be found to approximate 
most closely the requirements suggested by the Paris commission. 
Spain does not hold such a position among modern nations intel- 
lectually, politically, or commercially that the plan to adopt her 
language would meet with insuperable objections. The language is 
already used in widely separated parts of the world. Though no 
natural language can be said to be easy, it is incontestable that the 
pronunciation of Spanish is one of the easiest for a foreigner to 
acquire with approximate correctness. The structure is more 
simple and natural than that of German, Italian, or French. 
> Finally the adoption of Spanish as an auxiliary international 
tongue would furnish a raison d’étre for the present tremendous 
vogue of the study of elementary Spanish in our schools and col- 
leges, a vogue which, at the present, I cannot in my own mind 
justify on grounds either intellectual, pedagogical, or practical. 

Whether or not, however, such an international medium is 
selected, as I have already stated, the matter of systematized Latin 
nomenclatures is of prime importance in facilitating the exchange 
of international scientific thought. It is too a matter of some 
importance to those interested in the maintenance of Latin in the 
curriculum; for should the scientists in general, following the 
r example of some of the medical schools, impose a moderate Latin 

requirement for the purposes outlined above, it would be of distinct 
advantage, not only to the cause of Latin, but to the cause of 

f linguistic historical and literary studies. 
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SOCIALIZING LATIN 


By Frora MAcKENZIE 
High School, Battle Creek, Michigan 


How to make Latin pleasing and attractive to high-school pupils 
was a problem that had long been vexing my mind. Could the 
work be readjusted or extended in a way that would appeal to them, 
make them desire to take it up, and having taken it up continue it 
for the four years of the course? Our school was suffering as every 
school is, I imagine, from the enticements of the so-called practical 
studies—manual training and sewing, for example—that bring forth 
definite, tangible fruits and overshadow the less obvious results, the 
cultural values, gained from our humanistic discipline. 

At a state teachers’ convention I slipped into an English con- 
ference where a speaker was just declaring, “‘Our English must be 
made to suit modern demands. To get best results we must treat 
our subject from the standpoint of the class as a social group. 
English must be thoroughly socialized.”’ And I thought to myself, 
‘That is the very thing we must do for our Latin—we must make 
it meet modern demands and thoroughly socialize it.” 

But how could it be done? The leaven hidden in the meal 
began to ferment. It was the era of exhibits, and after my return 
to Battle Creek one of our domestic art instructors remarked to me, 
“Well, you can be thankful there is nothing in your department to 
exhibit.” Her remark pricked deeper than she thought, and we 
resolved to have an exhibit and to make it an exhibit worthy the 
name. Using Miss Sabin’s book, The Relation of Latin to Practical 
Life, as a basis we set to work, and it became more and more a 
marvel to me every day to see the way the pupils took up the work 
and how eager they were to help. We mounted our exhibits on 
dark gray charts, which were made more durable by black cloth 
binding an inch wide around the edges, the lettering being done by 
such students as showed some ability along that line. As a final 
result we had about forty very attractive charts. These included: 
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The seals of the various states with the mottoes translated into 
English. 

A chart of birds with translation of their names. 

Lists of English words in common use with derivation from 
Latin. 

Advertisements, such as for Atlas cement, Corona typewriter, 
vulcanizing supplies for automobiles, the Goodyear tire with its 
Mercury wing, and others too numerous to mention. 

A physiology chart with lacrimal glands, pericardium, and vari- 
ous muscles and glands with Latin or Greek derivation explained. 

Law phrases in Latin with their translation. 

Various coins with Latin mottoes. 

Modern inventions, flowers, stars, constellations, etc., having 
names of Greek or Latin origin. Inventions, such as interurban 
cars, bicycles, hydroaéroplanes, etc., were shown in pictures with 
name derivation attached. Names of stars and constellations were 
accompanied by explanations. One of the most beautiful was a 
chart containing the mounted pictures of some of our common 
e.g., sunflower, hyacinth—and a short account of the origin 





flowers 
of the name of each. 

These charts were suspended by heavy cord from the molding 
of the library where our exhibit was given and hung at the level of 
the eye, so there was no straining of the neck or eyes to read them. 
Collections of postcards of scenes in and about Rome and Pompeii 
were mounted and proved very interesting, also postcards of gods 
and goddesses in marble and bronze and famous pictures bearing 
on Roman life. 

The long library tables were used to display such things as a 
peasant’s hut made of plaster of Paris, covered with a realistic 
thatched roof; a Roman trireme; a Roman scroll; a writing-tablet 
with wax and a stylus for writing; various models of standards and 
weapons. In one corner on a sand table several boys studying 
Caesar had modeled an actual battle and the storming of a walled 
town. The town, showing formation of the wall, occupied one side, 
and evergreens indicated the wooded slopes wherein mounted 
officers lurked. ‘The figures of the officers were made from light 
cardboard and modeled after the warriors shown in the colored 
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plates of the textbooks, with realistic coloring, and were provided 
with standards to make them stand upright. There was a festudo 
also, and various legionary soldiers, made as the mounted officers 
above. There were mounted troops and machines for hurling 
stones, great towers and scaling-ladders, while gallant defenders of 
the town manned the walls and fought off the assailants. Caesar’s 
famous bridge was also there. 

Through the kindness of Professor Kelsey we were able to exhibit 
various vases and other antiquities taken from the university col- 
lection. An account of each was furnished, so that one lad was 
able to explain this exhibit intelligently to the visiting public. 
There was also a model of a Roman house, so realistic one could 
almost hear the echo of the Cave canem at the threshold. Various 
small pieces of statuary were on exhibition, being loaned by inter- 
ested people about town, and pictures, and Roman lamps, and 
candlesticks as well. 

Boys and girls dressed in togas took charge of the various sec- 
tions and explained them to the visitors. The exhibit was held 
three afternoons and evenings. The general public had been 
invited, and it availed itself of the opportunity to see what we 
could find in our department of interest to it. It was a matter of 
great surprise to see the mixed assembly which gathered. The 
patron whom I most liked to see there was the man or woman who 
came to me and said, ‘‘ Now, Miss MacKenzie, I have never had 
a word of Latin and know nothing whatever about your subject. 
Will you please take me round and show me just what you mean by 
this exhibit ?”’ In every case, before the rounds had been made, 
that person was not only, interested but keenly alive to the bearing 
of this so-called dead language on modern times. The exhibit 
served to waken just the kind of interest we had hoped for, and the 
boys in particular began to catch the vision of its wonderful pos- 
sibilities. 

The following year an exhibit seemed hardly capable of meeting 
the general demand for something by the Latin department. After 
considerable thought, a play was decided on and the Saceus malorum 
by Professor Schlicher was the one chosen. Our principal seemed 
skeptical about getting the pupils to learn the parts in Latin, but 
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not one person refused when asked to take a certain part. Each 
participant was drilled separately, and each speech was translated 
by him, as well as the speeches preceding and following, so that he 
would get the general meaning. Then each speech was learned in 
Latin with the proper expression of tone and voice. At first this 
was hard to attain, but when it was pointed out that each actor 
must make his speech and action so accord that the audience could 
follow the play, just as “‘movie” actors do, they caught the idea, 
and from then on it was facillimum faciu. 

The costumes were regulation togas made by the pupils them- 
selves, and the sandals and ornaments were made according to 
Roman pictures studied for that purpose. 

Some very good amateur talent was displayed, and when the 
play was given one afternoon in the high-s ‘hool auditorium we had 
a packed house. So general was the demand by parents who could 
not attend the afternoon performance that it was repeated a couple 
of weeks later in the evening for the modest price of ten cents, and 
again we had a big crowd. 

This year the problem again arose as to what to give, and 
the much more pretentious play, Dido, the Phoenician Queen, 
by Professor Miller, of the University of Chicago, was decided 
upon. 

The main characters were taken by the Virgil class, the attend- 
ants of the queen and the band of Aeneas by the underclassmen. 
The story was read from a regular Roman scroll by Virgil himself 
dressed in a toga. Dr. Miller’s play is in English and is a splendid 
translation and dramatization of Book IV of the Aeneid; but it 
proved too long for the pupils to learn in the limited time at their 
disposal, so we changed it by having Virgil read the story, the pupils 
acting it out in pantomime. The play was given before a crowded 
house, and the pupils acted their parts unusually well despite the 
fact that the costumes ordered did not arrive, and the preceding 
afternoon all the players had fallen to and made the costumes 
for the company. When this was explained to the audience it was 
very lenient, and even the sailors in too modern togs did not 
destroy the enthusiasm; and the way the actors rose to meet the 
difficulty and overcame it was very praiseworthy. The amount 
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left after our expenses, which will be very light, will go to the 
Y.M.C.A. War Service Fund. 

Truly this warlike year has brought the boy student of Caesar 
into his own. With wars and fresh rumors of wars and modern 
tactics common subjects of conversation, Caesar is no longer a 
bugbear. Recently in my Caesar class we were reading of Galba, 
the young lieutenant sent by Caesar to open the pass through the 
Alps, to whom it was left to his own judgment whether he should 
spend the winter there or not. The town of Octodurus, with its 
geography and physical characteristics, was studied. The dispo- 
sition of the two halves of the town, then the demand for grain, and 
the information the next morning that the enemy had evacuated 
their half of the town, the startling news that the heights were 
held by the enemy and Galba’s forces were in a trap, all were noted. 
The class was divided into two opposing factions, the pro-Galbaites 
and the cons, and if ever a general and his actions were examined, 
Galba was certainly ‘‘bufieted about.” 

The stupidity of any general picking out a town down in a valley 
that could so easily be surrounded, said the cons, showed his unfit- 
ness for his task; his carelessness in allowing the enemy to make 
their getaway under the cover of night showed he did not know 
how to guard his army; and the further fact that the enemy had 
possession of the advantageous heights about the town showed 
criminal negligence and utter unfitness for generalship. They 
further contended that in the last sally it was not through any 
great skill on Galba’s part that he fought his way through and won 
the doubtful victory, but a mere chance stumbled on in his blunder- 
ing way. 

The pros had some hard problems to meet, but they met them 
royally. They contended that Galba had chosen Octodurus 
because it was well supplied with grain and hence advantageous. 
Although nothing was said about guards being left on the heights, 
they knew he must have had them and, when pressed for proof, 
declared that the adverb subito proved it. The sentence read, 
“‘Galba was suddenly informed,” which proved that his guards had 
been surprised and overcome by superior forces; but some one or 
more had escaped and come breathlessly in to inform him of his 
plight. The fact that Galba finally formed a successful plan to get 
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his men out of the almost-trap showed his marvelous sagacity, and 
proved that Caesar had not misplaced his confidence when he chose 

\ Galba as his agent. Furthermore, the most ardent pro asserted that 


Caesar must have thought this a wonderful feat for any general 
to accomplish, or he would not have related the matter with so 
much detail. 

So the Italian battle front has attained a new significance, as 
well as the campaigns in Gaul, and from my two large Caesar 
classes not a boy has dropped out. This does not mean that the 
» drill on forms has relaxed, but there is the added zest of knowing 

there is a problem to face and seeing how each leader acts under 

the circumstances. 
» Military weapons have also come in for their share as objects 
of interest, and when a new weapon is mentioned as used by Caesar 
the boys search out its descendant and use in modern warfare. 
Caesar, from being one of hardest years to teach, has become much 
easier if not the easiest, and personally there is nothing I like better 
than to develop the various campaigns and see the pupils get not 
only constructions but the definite military objectives accomplished 
by each. 

The war has driven many refugees to our shores, and fortunately 
for us this year we have a Bulgarian boy in the Caesar class who 
, lived not more than twenty miles from Saloniki and has a number 
of postcards of his country showing Roman remains. Recently he 
consented to tell the class of his country, of the Roman architecture 
and coins and vases found near his home, and of the ruins among 
which he played and hunted for buried treasure. He also is an 
adept in the use of the four-foot sling and demonstrated his ability 
for the class. 

Apropos of the war times, there has been recently formed by the 


- 
boys of our high school a Junior Council of National Defense which 
has proved a very active factor in such campaigns as the Thrift 
q Stamp sale and the junior Red Cross drive, and boys from the Latin 


department have been the moving spirits in the council and its 


activities. 

Recently the little boy in the house where I reside, who is eleven 
years of age, entered the junior high school and started Latin. His 
parents were in despair and the lad himself thoroughly discouraged 
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because it proved so hard for him. Being called into council, I 
tested him out to find where the trouble lay and immediately dis- 
covered that the lad had not had any technical English grammar. 
He did not know a noun from a verb, and an object was an unknown 
thing, while the copula and its following construction were as 
Greek to him. He has always been ranked as a splendid student, 
so I am not taking an exceptional case; and this is the same difficulty 
all school teachers have to meet in beginning Latin classes. 

A new first-year Latin book came recently to my desk for 
perusal—Beginning Latin Book, by Albert S. Perkins, of Boston, 
Massachusetts. It suggested a very extensive system of deriva- 
tive notebooks. I have not looked it over very carefully yet, but 
it contains an idea we have been working out in our Latin depart- 
ment in Battle Creek. After such words as trans, sub, inter, per, 
etc., have been developed and the meaning brought out, the pupil 
begins a hunt for words in magazines, books, or newspapers having 
these prefixes. The study has proved not only interesting but very 
instructive. At a recent examination one exercise was to break up 
certain given words into their various parts, give the Latin mean- 
ing of the parts, and then, putting them together, give the English 
meaning—subjugate, subterranean, intramural, extramural, sub- 
marine, etc. The pupils also keep a list of words found interesting 
in their reading from the standpoint of Latin, and we have come 
across some very interesting words and have increased our vocabu- 
laries accordingly. A few minutes, ten at the outside, devoted to 
this on Friday or some day when we have finished our assigned 
work, serves to keep the pupils interested, actively and profitably. 

These are a few of the more potent factors which the Latin 
department of the Battle Creek High School has emphasized in 
socializing Latin. Our aim is to enable the active, discerning mind, 
while grasping and assimilating Latin forms, to see that definite 
results are really being attained from this study. In the mean- 
time the class unconsciously becomes a social center, and the 
desired result is secured. 
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FREDERICK CARLOS EASTMAN 

The cause of the classics in the Middle West sufiered a stunning 
blow when a speeding automobile near Iowa City on August 4 
crushed out the life of Professor Eastman. 

Professor Eastman had been intimately connected with the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South since its 
beginning. He was the first vice-president for Iowa in this associa- 
tion and was president of the dssociation in 1910. As vice-president 
for lowa he spent a great deal of time and effort in organizing the 
classical interests of the state; and the fact that Iowa always stood 
high in the number of members of the association is largely due to 
his efforts. He was an energetic and enthusiastic booster for the 
cause of the classics at all times and all places. But this energy 
and enthusiasm were tempered with a high degree of good taste 
and sense of propriety. 

He conceived the idea of marshaling and correlating the views 
of the leading thinkers in the scholastic and business world relative 
to the value of the classics in education. He believed that if the 
consensus of opinion revealed outstanding values these should be 
kept in view in the practice of teaching the classics. He spent two 
strenuous years on this task and discovered many interesting facts. 
He made a partial report of his findings at the first Nashville meet- 
ing. But the task was endless and was never finished. 

To refute the insidious propaganda of those who were con- 
stantly asserting that “Latin is going out,’’ he organized through 
the Extension Department an annual census of the pupils studying 
Latin in the high schools of the state. The results from year to 
year have shown gratifying gains. 

I think that the course which he liked best to give was his course 
on Roman Private Life. He consistently refused to open this 
except to our most advanced Latin students. In this course the 
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students worked from the sources in the original. His interest in 
private life was projected downward. In response to numerous 
appeals for lantern slides to enrich the teaching of Latin in the high 
schools he prepared several series of slides illustrating Roman life 
and provided each with appropriate readings in English on the 
subject. These slides are circulated through the state by the 
Extension Department, and several duplicate sets have been in 
constant demand. 

It was in these practical ways that his life-work was constantly 
and widely felt. But his most permanent work was his text for 
second-year Latin, Caesar in Gaul, which he recently published 
with Professor D’Ooge as collaborator. 

During the past year he had formulated a project to organize the 
Latin teachers in the state for better co-operation and efficiency. 
The first step was taken last spring in a notable conference of the 
teachers of the state held at Iowa City. 

For the past ten years he has been associate editor of the 
Classical Journal, representing the territory west of the Mississippi 
in the department of Current Events. Many who knew him in 
no other way remember him as a most fluent orator. Every year 
he had a long list of appointments as a commencement speaker, 
and through this means his influence was extended widely in the 
educational world. He had a poet’s heart, and many of his closer 
friends cherish charming verses, which he seemed to write as natu- 
rally as his favorite, Ovid. 

He had an indomitable faith in the value of the classics, and 
fortunate were those students to whom under his inspiring leader- 
ship in the classroom the strength and beauty of the ancient litera- 
tures were revealed. 

His whole heart was in the work and mission of the Classical 
Association. Aside from this he was a member‘of the American 
Philological Association, the American Association of University 
Professors, and was one of the organizers and most active members 
of the Walt Whitman Club of Lowa. 

Frederick Carlos Eastman was born at Medalia, Ohio, July 20, 
1860. He was graduated from Baldwin-Wallace College in 1884. 
The M.A. degree was conferred in 1887 by the same institution. 
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Upper Iowa University at Fayette honored him with the degree of 
Ph.D. in 1893. His whole active life was devoted to the teaching 
of Latin and Greek. Immediately after his graduation from college 
in 1884 he taught one year at Claflin University, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. It was in this year that he married Charlotte 
Whitney, who with their three daughters survives him. Then he 
was at the Dakotah Wesleyan University at Mitchell, South 
Dakota, for three years. In 1888 he came to the state of Iowa 
as professor of Latin and Greek in Upper Iowa University, where he 
remained for ten years. From 1898 to 1907 he was at the State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls. He became head of the Latin 
department in the State University of lowa in 1907. He was in the 
full prime of life with the most favorable prospects for the future 
when his sudden death saddened the whole community. 


FRANKLIN H. POTTER 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for 
the Southern States; and by — * for the territory of the Association west of the 
Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific coast may be 
sent to Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss 
Bertha Green, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will pre- 
sent everything that is properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, 
changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be 
sent to the associate editors named above.| 





California 

Berkeley.—The Central Section of the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States met in joint session with the Classics Section of the California High 
School Teachers’ Association at Berkeley on July 18 and19. The following pro- 
gram was presented: ‘“Prologue,’”’ Professor Leon Josiah Richardson, Univer- 
sity of California; ““On the Latinization of Modern Place Names,”’ Professor 
Jefferson Elmore, Leland Stanford Junior University; ‘‘’,Two-in-One in Educa- 
tion,” Dr. William Jerome Wilson, University of the Pacific; ‘‘Commercial 
Latin,” Miss Elsie Henrietta Martens, Oakland Technical High School; ““Xen- 
ophon—An Athenian,” Professor George Miller Calhoun, University of Cal- 
ifornia; “‘ Virgil in the American Poets,” Dr. Anna Shipley Cox, Mills College; 
“‘The Second Battle of Princeton,”’ Dr. Shirley Howard Weber, Washington 
University; ‘‘What Is Demanded of the Teacher of High-School Latin at the 
Present Day ?” Professor Alexis Frederick Lange, University of California. 

On each day the attendance was well above a hundred; and the second 
meeting was featured as a general session of the High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Specially forceful was the advocacy of the study of Latin by Professor 
Lange, director of the School of Education, University of California. 

Officers of the Central Section for the coming year were elected as follows: 
President, Dr. W. J. Wilson, College of the Pacific; Vice-president, Dr. C. C. 
Conrad, University High School, Oakland; Secretary-treasurer, Miss C. FE. 
Bailey, Technical High School, Oakland; Executive Committee (in addition 
to the above), Mr. C. M. Daniels, Alameda High School; and Miss E. M. 
Sandholdt, Centerville High School. 


Indiana 
The State Committee of the Classical Section of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association has addressed the following plan to the teachers of Latin in Indiana: 
1. Annual reading.—A book or part of an author is to be selected each year, 
which all teachers of Latin are urged to read. This year it is Game, 7he 
Teaching of High School Latin (University of Chicago Press, $1 00). 


*To be appointed. 
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2. Books and slides —The Extension Department of Indiana University 
will send out to teachers, for limited periods, books, periodicals, and slides. 
They may be used free of expense, except for transportation charges. 

; 3. Latin clubs.—A bureau has been established in charge of Miss Josephine 
Abel, Technical High School, Indianapolis, to collect and furnish all kinds of 
information about Latin clubs. 

4. Latin exhibits and plays.—The teachers of Shortridge High School 
have agreed to undertake this line of activity and to get and give information 
on exhibits and performances by high-school pupils. Address any information 
you have or requests about plays to Miss Virginia E. Claybaugh, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis. 

T 5. Experiments.—Such modifications of the work in Latin as the use of the 
direct method, Latin in the seventh and eighth grades, co-operation of the Latin 
department with other departments, and the so-called laboratory method of 
studying Latin will be in charge of Professor S. E. Stout, Bloomington, who 
will be glad to know of these and similar experiments and to give advice and 
information about them. 

6. Teachers’ league.—A series of circular letters on various topics of interest 
connected with the teaching of Latin is being sent out to those who wish to 
read them and contribute to the discussion in this informal way. The circuits 
correspond to the Congressional districts. If you wish to join, send your name 
and address to the representative of your district on the committee, or to 
Professor J. J. Schlicher, 1811 North Eighth Street, Terre Haute, who is in 
general charge. 

The Committee consists of the following: 

Appointed by the Classical Section: J. J. Schlicher, 1811 North Eighth 
> Street, Terre Haute; S. E. Stout, Bloomington; H. M. Gelston, 5319 Julian 

Avenue, Indianapolis. 

District representatives: Mary Harsha, 504 West State Street, Princeton; 
Ida A. Chenoweth, Washington; Madeline Mattox, Salem; Katherine A. 
Quinn, 517 North Walnut Street, Seymour; Mabel Bishop, 417 North Walnut 
Street, Brazil; Elizabeth Smelser, R.R.D., Richmond; H. S. Schell, 56 Downey 
Avenue, Indianapolis; Emma B. Peters, 121 Kilgore Avenue, Muncie; Anna 
M. Claybaugh, 803 East Clinton Street, Frankfort; Caroline L. Weems, 
3711 Fir Street, Indiana Harbor; Isabelle Cadden, 1115 Broadway, Logansport; 


\ Lena M. Foote, Box 374, Lagrange; Stella Peede, Goshen. 

New Jersey 

| Hackensack.—The third-year Latin pupils of the Hackensack High School, 
, under the direction of their instructor, Miss Charlotte E. Gillette, have worked 


out a dramatization of the denunciation of Catiline in the Roman senate. 
The play is called Catilina Accusatus, and is composed entirely in Latin. 
Such an exercise, participated in by the whole class, must have added greatly 
to the zest of the study of the Catilinian’s orations. 
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Missouri 

The University of Missouri.—Professor Walter Miller, after a year’s 
absence, during which he was engaged in Y.M.C.A. war service in Italy, has 
resumed his home work at Columbia. 


Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh.—A National Education Association Conference on the Place of 
Classical Studies in War-Modified Education was held at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 2 and 3. Andrew F. West, Princeton, N.J., 
acted as chairman. The program was as follows: Opening remarks, S. B. 
McCormick, Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh; ‘Readjustment of 
Our Education Ideas after the War,’’ H. C. Tolman, Vanderbilt University; 
“Justified Latin, Some Constructive Suggestions,” Frances E. Sabin, University 
of Wisconsin; ‘‘ Latin in the New World,” Oliver W. Stewart, Associate Editor 
of the National Enquirer, Indianapolis; ‘‘The Ancient Guardians of Good 
Modern English,” Edward P. Mitchell, Editor-in-Chief of the Sun, New 
York City; ‘Junior High-School Latin,’ Mrs. George B. Scott, Sigsbee 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich.; “‘Latin in Place of German,”’ Mary L. Breene, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh; ‘“‘The Practical Value of Latin in War-Modified Education,” 
Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School, Boston; ‘‘ Basis of Education in a 
Democracy,” Wilbert L. Carr, University of Chicago High School, Chicago; 
discussion on the formation of a National Classical League for the improvement 
and extension of classical education in the United States. 

This Classical Conference was organized in great haste, at a time when the 
program of the National Education Association was practically complete; 
hence, if material relating to the conference was to appear at all in the bulletins 
and programs of the meeting of the National Education Association, that 
material must be sent in at once. There was thus no time whatever for dis- 
cussion or joint action with respect to the conference, not even ameng the 
members of the General Advisory Committee of the conference, which Pro- 
fessor West constituted as follows: officers of the conference: A. F. West, 
chairman; Chancellor S. B. McCormick (Pittsburgh), honorary chairman of 
the local committee; B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh, chairman of the 
local committee; N. E. Henry, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, secretary of 
the local committee and of the conference; other members, F. F. Abbott 
(Princeton), Jessie E. Alle.. (Girls’ High School, Philadelphia), Dean Gertrude 
H. Beggs (Minnesota), Campbell Bonner (Michigan), Mary C. C. Bradford 
(president, 1917-18, National Education Association), Bessie R. Burchett 
(South Philadelphia High School), Edward Capps (Princeton), W. L. Carr 
(University of Chicago High School), J. W. Crabtree (secretary, National 
Education Association), B. L. D’Ooge (Michigan State Normal College), J. C. 
Egbert (Columbia), R. B. English (Washington and Jefferson College, presi- 
dent, C.A.A.S), H. R. Fairclough (Leland Stanford Junior), George E. Howes 
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(Williams, president Classical Association of New England), F. W. Kelsey 
(Michigan), Charles Knapp (Columbia, secretary-treasurer, C.A.A.S), L. E. 
Lord (Oberlin, secretary-treasurer, Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South), J. H. McKenzie (Howe School, Howe, Ind.), Anna P. MacVay 
(Wadleigh High School, New York City), C. W. E. Miller (Johns Hopkins), 
F. J. Miller (Chicago), C. H. Moore (Harvard), H. C. Nutting (California), 
Susan Paxson (Central High School, Omaha), President Ellen F. Pendleton 
(Wellesley College), A. S. Perkins (Dorchester High School, Boston), Frances 
E. Sabin (Wisconsin), Paul Shorey (Chicago), A. E. Stearns (Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover), President M. Carey Thomas (Bryn Mawr), H. C. Tolman 
(Vanderbilt), M. N. Wetmore (Williams, secretary-treasurer, Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England). 

This General Advisory Committee had no meeting before the Classical 
Conference began on July 2, but certain members of the committee met and 
agreed that, since there was no time to secure opinions, even from members of 
the General Advisory Committee, it was inadvisable to take positive steps at the 
current conference toward the formation of a National Classical League, and 
that there must be time, a year at least, for general and wide consideration. On 
formal motion, adopted by unanimous vote, the chairman was authorized to 
present to the Classical Conference next day the following resolutions, as having 
the approval of as much of the General Advisory Committee as was present: 

1. Resolved, That the conference favors the establishment of an American Classical 
League to supplement and reinforce existing classical agencies and for the extension 
and improvement of classical education. 

2. Resolved, That the chairman of this conference be requested to appoint two 
other members to act with him in selecting a committee of not less than five, nor more 
than nine, members to act as a Temporary Executive Committee until the permanent 
organization of the league be effected and to draft a constitution to be submitted at a 
meeting to be held next year in connection with the National Education Association. 

3. Resolved, That this Temporary Executive Committee be empowered to prepare 
the program for a Classical Conference to be held next year in connection with the 
National Education Association and to do whatever else shall seem best to them for 
the promotion of the cause of classical education. 

4. Resolved, That the General Advisory Committee for 1918 be continued for the 
coming year and that the Temporary Executive Committee be authorized to augment 
its membership 

At the Classical Conference these resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

In the discussion which preceded the adoption of the resolutions by the 
members of the General Advisory Committee unanimous agreement was 
reached on certain points, by way of interpretation of the resolutions: 

1. That the proposed National Classical League, if formed, was in no way 
to interfere with the existing great regional classical associations (the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, the Classical Association of New 
England, the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Pacific States), but rather to supplement their work. 
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2. That the four great regional classical associations should be carefully 
and fully consulted in connection with the plan for the proposed National 
Classical League. 

3. That opinion as to the advisability of the formation of the proposed 
league and suggestions with respect to the modus operandi of such a league, 
should opinion favor the formation of the league, should be sought from all 
quarters and carefully considered. 

4. That no positive steps to the actual formation of the proposed league, 
and no proselyting for members of such a league, should be taken until the 
Temporary Executive Committee, after considering all opinions and all 
suggestions, should reach conclusions and should lay those conclusions before 
the General Advisory Committee, and these conclusions should in turn be laid 
before the Classical Conference, to be held next July in connection with the 
next annual meeting of the National Education Association. 


In a circular dated at Princeton, July 25, Professor West announced that he 
had requested Professors F. F. Abbott (Princeton) and D. R. Stuart (Prince- 
ton) to act with him to select the Temporary Executive Committee, and that 
the three had selected the following Temporary Executive Committee: A. E. 
Stearns (Phillips Academy, Andover), C. H. Moore (Harvard), Anna P. Mac- 
Vay (Wadleigh High School, New York City), A. F. West, chairman (Prince- 
ton), W. L. Carr (University of Chicago High School), Frances E. Sabin 
(Wisconsin), Susan Paxson (Central High School, Omaha), H. C. Nutting 
(California), H. C. Tolman (Vanderbilt). 

German Educator's Casualty List (from the National Education Association 
Bulletin for June, 1918).—The National Education Association has canceled 
all honorary memberships of German educators. In response to a persistent 
demand from active members of the Association, from members of the Council 
of National Defense, and from others, the Executive Committee issued an 
order that all names of honorary members residing in Germany be dropped 
from the membership roll. The following are among the names of prominent 
German educators on the honorary list of corresponding members whose mem- 
berships have been canceled: Dr. Christian Felix Klein, Wilhelm-Weber 
Strasse 3, Géttingen; Dr. Wilhelm Paszkowski, University of Berlin, Berlin; 
Dr. Karl Reinhardt, Schillerstrasse 8, Steglitz, Berlin; Dr. Friedrich Gustav 
Adolph E. L. Schmidt, Cultus Ministerium, Berlin; Dr. Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Berlin University, Berlin; Dr. Anton H. Appelmann, Herzlake 
Hannover; Dr. John Mez, Munich. 





Mr. Wilbert W. Martin, 4406 Maine Avenue, West Forest Park, Baltimore, 
desires to obtain a copy of Vol. I, No. 1, of the Classical Journal, in order to 
complete his file. Any reader who can supply this number is requested to 
communicate with Mr. Martin. 





ee 


General Comment 


[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 


From England has come the report of the death, on March 5, of Rev. 
William Walter Merry, of Oxford. Born in 1835, he had long been associated 
with the University as public orator and as rector of Lincoln College, having 
been appointed to the former position in 1880 and to the latter in 1884. His 
editions of various plays of Aristophanes are familiar to American students. 
He completed the Odyssey which had been begun by Riddell, and edited also 
Selected Fragments of Roman Poetry. He well maintained the standing of his 
college after the death of Pattison, of whom he was no unworthy successor. 

Some time ago I called attention to the fact that a committee appointed 
by the Bibliographical Society of America was arranging for publication the 
material collected toward a Census of Fifteenth-Century Books Owned in America. 
Instalments of this Census, prepared for publication by Mr. George Parker 
Winship, chairman of the committee, have been appearing regularly in the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, beginning with the April issue. All 
of the available material will probably have appeared in print by the close 
of the present year. It is hoped that a collected issue may appear in Janu- 

, ary,1919. Then it will be possible to add a supplement embracing titles 
reported too late for inclusion in the Bulletin. Classical scholars who possess 
any fifteenth-century books or who know of any copies that may not have been 
reported should send a description of these immediately to Mr. Winship at the 

Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University. By so doing 
they will not only perform an act of piety to the memory of the early patrons 
of the humanities, but will also make personal contribution toward the advance- 
ment of classical scholarship in America at the present time. 





After a prolonged discussion it has been decided to retain the requirement 
of Greek for the A.B. degree at Vanderbilt University. Two courses of action 
were suggested by the enemies of Greek: one was offered by those who favored 
the awarding of only one degree, the A.B.; the other by those who wished 
to retain the B.S., at the same time eliminating Greek as a requirement for 
the A.B. But the first group was divided on the question of keeping Latin 
as a requirement, the supporters of Latin standing firm in their demand. 
According to an uncensored report that has reached me, “‘the statements pre- 
sented [against Greek] were enough to hide the sun, and might have done so, 
if they had not been so thin. ‘Lincoln did not study Greek,’ ‘A Rhodes 
scholar has forgotten his Greek,’ ‘Greece today is one of the least admirable 
of nations,’ ‘We want more democracy’ [this from a teacher who has not voted 
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for years], and so on.” In short, “the statements for the most part seem a 
conglomerative aggregation of heterogeneous inconsequentialities.’”’ A begin- 
ning class in Greek has been organized this fall to provide for those students 
who have not had opportunity for its study in school. Vanderbilt maintains 
its place among those colleges that require both Greek and Latin for the degree 


in arts. 


Many lovers of literature whose standards have been formed from models 
which have endured the critical tests of many generations no doubt have often 
felt of late, as they have tried to keep in touch with the new poetry, that they 
were adrift at sea without chart or compass. The seeming lack of unanimity 
among the representatives of the new school has only added discomfiture. 
Most students of poetry, therefore, will welcome from the pen of one of the 
most distinguished of the moderns an outline of their aims, and will now be 
enabled to gauge their accomplishments. Such a touchstone they have in 
Miss Amy Lowell’s Tendencies in Modern American Poetry. By many the 
terms free verse, polyphonic prose, imagism, have been variously confused. 
This need cause no surprise when Miss Lowell complains that a well-known 
critic has classed as imagists certain writers whom the guild of imagists do not 
admit to their ranks. We are at once put on firm ground when we learn that 
imagism is a school within a more comprehensive movement, and we are 
doubly thankful to have outlined for us the characteristics of this school within 
a school. The new movement would be of considerable interest for classical 
students even if it professed to be merely a rebellion against tradition. As a 
matter of fact several of the new poets might not unreasonably claim inspira- 
tion from the classical muse. But of this more anon. 

The rapidity of growth of the new school is attested by the fact that Miss 
Lowell already distinguishes three stages, each of which is represented by 
active contemporary writers. Thus Edward Arlington Robinson and Robert 
Frost are the pioneers in breaking down tradition, but in them “traditional 
racial characteristics remained”; Edgar Lee Masters and Carl Sandburg 
plunged forward in quest of change and freedom, “shouting their beliefs, 
sometimes raucously, but always honestly and with courage”; the third stage, 
“‘nct of necessity the best,” is represented by the imagists. Of these last, six 
have been admitted into the canon, three English and three American, including 
Miss Lowell herself. The two Americans treated are “‘H. D.”’ and John Gould 
Fletcher. For the imagists Miss Lowell speaks with authority and she an- 
nounces their credo as follows: ‘‘Simplicity and directness of speech; subtlety 
and beauty of rhythms; individualistic freedom of ideas; clearness and vivid- 
ness of presentation; and concentration.” ‘‘What! Homer an imagist ?”’ 
I hear Professor Scott exclaiming. After our ideas of modernity have received 
this setback we scarcely perceive the shock when we learn that here we have 
votaries of the Greek muse. Some of the bottles set before us undoubtedly 
bear the label “Pierian Springs,”’ but their unmistakable modern shape casts 


doubt upon their contents. 
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In most cases these writers have attended college, but for the most part they 
left without a degree, presumably being unable to conform to the collegiate 
strait-jacket. Robert Frost spent a few months at Dartmouth in 1893, and 
; he entered Harvard in 1897 “to study Latin.’”’ Mr. Masters at the age of 

nineteen “took up the study of Latin.”” At the age of twenty-one he attended 

Knox College for a year, studying Greek and continuing Latin. Carl Sandburg 

is linked with Mr. Masters in directing the course of the steam roller of poesy. 
i He was a student at Lombard College. I nowhere find it stated how kindly he 
took to ancient song, and from his poetry it is difficult to find any indication of 
| debt. The scene of one of his poems is laid in a cheap eating-house. We are 
introduced into the inmost recesses of the kind heart of a professional bomb- 
throwing anarchist, a man who loves little children and is overflowing with 
love and tenderness for all his fellow-men. The gentleness of this philan- 
thropic murderer is unfolded as he sits talking ‘‘ over a dish of steak and onions.” 
Atmosphere is here created no doubt, and that too more pleasant than what 
prevailed amid the hides and bones that filled the courts thronged by the 
feasting suitors in the palace of the absent Odysseus. 

It must be admitted that the Spoon River Anthology can claim kinship 
with the Greek Anthology. Not common family name alone supports this 
view. It may be “a piece of impertinent correspondence,” “‘a preposterous 
shadow,” “‘a perpetually recurring mortification,” “a blot on your scutcheon,” 
‘‘a Lazarus at your door,” ‘‘a rent in your garment,” “‘the one thing not 
needful,” “the fly in the jam,” “‘the mud on the parlor floor’’—anything and 
everything that a “poor relation” is. The keynote of this extraordinary col- 
lection may certainly be found in Leonidas of Tarentum (not Meleager, as 
Miss Lowell has it): Wevorns 8 otros érerrs AGos. In both collections we fail 
to meet with Aristotle’s ideal tragic hero, a personage rav év weydAn d0€n 6vTwv 
kai ebtuxia, olov Oidirovs Kai Ovéorys Kai oi éx Tav ToLOUTWY yevov éripavels 
dvdpes; yet few will deny that pathos and tragedy abound in both. In the 
case of the Greek collection we have a more rounded picture of life due to the 
greater diversity of human experience portrayed. Even Miss Lowell finds 
in Spoon River “too much crime and disease.” One might add that this is 
characteristic of much of the modern literature. Psychopathic conditions 
abound in real life, but they are not life; they are life’s diseases, and they 
should not be allowed to usurp the chief place in life. Hospitals and operating 
’ rooms should not be converted into public museums for public entertainment. 

Direct inspiration from the Greek is apparent in such poems of Mr. Masters 
as ‘‘Marsyas,” “The Furies,” and “Apollo at Pherae,’ which are included 
in his volume The Great Valley, but Miss Lowell exclaims, “‘What have such 
classical subjects . . . . to do with the shouting Americanism of the rest of 
the book ?” 

Mrs. Aldington (née Hilda Doolittle, whence “‘H. D.’’) entered Bryn Mawr 
in 1904, but was forced to leave college before completing her course. We 
are told that she reads Greek and Latin as easily as most people read French. 
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Her husband also was fascinated by Greek culture; “the flawless purity of 
Greek models was a perpetual delight to him.” ‘In this age of pedantic 
learning, or no learning at all, it is strange to find two young people reading 
Greek ‘for fun.’” ‘‘The imagists seem to have a natural flair for languages. 
The so-called dead languages are very living to most of them, and modern 
languages they know well, some one, some two, most of them three.” “‘H. D.” 
and her husband have published a great many translations from Greek and 
Latin; the rendering of the ‘“‘Choruses from Iphigeneia in Aulis’’ has elicited 
public praise from Mr. Mackail, no bad critic in such matters. In all her 
poetry there is something that recalls the Greek. Everywhere Greek names 
abound; yet, as Miss Lowell notes, there is a complete detachment from life 
as such, which surely is not Greek. If this is the result of “‘ pathetic endeavor 
to believe in the beauty and use of a modernity in which she feels she has no 
part,” we suspect that this may be due to her conviction of the superiority of 
the ancient models. The modern muse’s motor bus is more roomy than the 
old-time vehicle of song; but with its overcrowding and the wild scrambling 
for places is it so conducive to healthful thought as an open-air jaunt on 
Pegasus, even if we must pass through the slums ? 

John Gould Fletcher, when eight years old, began the study of Latin and 
German. After finishing at Andover he entered Harvard in 1903 and began the 
study of French. ‘In Mr. Fletcher, as in the other imagists, we see the value of 
lingual studies.” In the verse of this poet we are confronted with stern realism 
and a marked skill in the use of words. Take such a description as the fol- 
lowing, where he is describing the Mexican quarter: 

The smell of a dead horse 

Mingles with the smell of tamales frying. 
The only criticism that I have ever seen offered against these verses is that 
“tamales are not fried,” which will recall to some that little Cortez incident 
in Keat’s Chapman’s Homer. Homely diction can be effectively used by a 
poet, as is shown in the case of Wordsworth, but, as is shown in the case of the 
same poet, it easily becomes ridiculous. ‘The language of the age,’’ says the 
poet Gray, “‘is never the language of poetry.” And again: “‘They who would 
combat general authority with particular understanding must first establish 
themselves a reputation of understanding better than other men.” Both these 
quotations I have taken from an essay written by Miss Lowell’s famous kins- 
man, who was both poet and critic in no mean degree. A photograph may 
bring out all the unlovely details of a face (the professionals now have a habit 
of filling in “premature” wrinkles), yet more true to reality will be the work 
of the artist, who by his deeper insight will interpret the higher spiritual 
qualities of character. I have read a considerable amount of “‘modern”’ 
verse and I trust that I shall read much more. Yet in spite of all that I can do, 
the devil is persistently whispering in my ear, “ But is it art ?” 








Book Rebiews 


Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological Psychology before Aristotle. 
By GEeorcE MALCOLM STRATTON. New York: Macmillan, 
1917. Pp. 227. 

The book under review consists of three parts. The first part offers an 
appraisal of the work of Theophrastus besides a rather full account of his 
doctrine upon the main topics of physiological psychology discussed in ancient 
times, as well as his method of criticism and exposition. The second part 
presents the text and translation of the fragment On the Senses. The third 
part adds copious notes on the text and translation. Indexes, English and 
Greek, complete the volume. 

Heillenists will gladly welcome the work of one of our most eminent psy 
chologists in a field where few men of his métier would have ventured. So 
few scientists display an intelligent interest in the history of their science, 
especially when its beginnings lie in antiquity, that he who does is by that very 
fact distinguished among his fellows. When that interest bears fruit in literary 
exposition deserving commendation for sound scholarship, the achievement 
is all the more noteworthy. One naturally surmises, though there is no direct 
evidence of the fact, that Professor Stratton’s present venture was, however 
indirectly, in some measure due to the interest and inspiration of his teacher, 
the late Professor Howison; but it is to others that he acknowledges an in- 
debtedness certainly more immediate—to his colleagues, Professors Clapp and 
Linforth, of the University of California, and especially to Professor A. E. 
Taylor, of St. Andrews, from whose manuscript notes he quotes freely and at 
considerable length. All concerned in the production of the volume deserve 
our thanks for the general excellence of the fruit of their joint labors. 

The first part of the volume, appraising and setting forth the views of 
Theophrastus, is perhaps for the scholar the most satisfactory. Here there is 
little to which one may reasonably take exception, though Professor Stratton 
is certainly too generous in the praise he bestows on his author. The pre- 
eminent value of Theophrastus for us lies not in an inerrancy, to which human 
nature cannot attain, but in the fact that, excepting the scanty fragments of 
the early Greek thinkers and the more or less casual references to them in 
Plato and Aristotle, he is practically our only source for the earlier period, since 
the later doxographic tradition consists almost exclusively of excerpts from 
his writings. Again, while Theophrastus visibly studied accurracy and im- 
partiality, he was neither quite accurate nor impartial. He was the heir of 
Aristotle, the influence of whose interpretation of his predecessors he could 
not escape. Though this is not to his discredit, it requires to be emphasized, 
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especially because Zeller, the willing slave of Aristotle, still dominates the his- 
tory of Greek philosophy. The imperative duty of the student of pre-Socratic 
thought, as Professor Burnet and I have repeatedly pointed out, is to discover 
ways and means to outflank the deeply intrenched position of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus in order that a critical advance may be possible; for critical 
method requires that the dicta of these ancient worthies shall be regarded as 
data to be interpreted, not as facts to be accepted. Professor Stratton is 
aware that occasionally Theophrastus misrepresents the thinkers whom he 
expounds and criticizes; but he is not aware how often and how fundamentally 
he does so, chiefly under the influence of certain Aristotelian conceptions which 
he unwittingly imports into the systems of thinkers quite innocent of them. 
Of this I have given some evidence in my essay on “Qualitative Change in 
Pre-Socratic Philosophy” (Archiv fiir Gesch. der Philos., XIX, 333-79), with 
special reference to the addotwors which Aristotle and Theophrastus impute to 
the pre-Socratics. 

As for the translation, which Professor Stratton gives in the second part of 
his volume, one is pleased to note that in general it is accurate. There are 
some passages, however, in which he goes astray. These would have been less 
numerous, I venture to think, if the translator had had his attention directed 
to the generally excellent version of De Sensibus given by Tannery, Pour 
Vhistoire de la science helléne, pp. 341-68. I cannot here review the whole 
translation but will discuss a few passages. 

Page 71, c. 5, we read ‘‘assuming then that there is this effluence and that 
(effluence and organ) must unite.” Here “unite” represents ovvapporreay; 
the meaning is that the effluence must fit the pores of the organ. Page 81, c. 17, 
**cognition is due to likeness, ”’ is apt to mislead the reader: the meaning is that 
cognition results from the perception of a substance by the like substance in the 
percipient. Of course, Professor Stratton knows this; the criticism is directed 
at the phraseology into which he falls. Page 149, c. 89, we read, “‘ For he says 
that the astringent or ‘puckering’ taste contracts the passages, and that the 
saline taste cleanses them.”’ Here I should not use the word “‘taste,’’ for 
Theophrastus is clearly thinking of astringent and saline juices. What he 
says reflects an ancient medical doctrine regarding the cathartic properties 
of salts, a subject on which I touched in my “ Hippocratea I” (Harvard Studies, 
XXV, 150). 

On page 149, C. 90, occurs a passage requiring correction at several points: 
“For they [the objects of smell] differ in their affections (waGeox), as well as 
in the pleasures (jdovais) they give us, quite as do the savours. Indeed 
{the two groups) would seem to be governed alike in all respects. As for 
smell itself, it is generally agreed that there is some emanation and that there 
is an inhalation of air . . . . for when mist arises water disappears.”” Here 
waQeor clearly means secondary qualities, as frequently in Aristotle; #dovais 
denotes not “pleasures,”’ but “‘savors,’’ the word being used indifferently for 
savors and odors by early Greek writers. The sentence xai dua dofeev av 
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époiws éxev éxi mavrwv means “It would seem to be the same in the case of all.” 
The next sentence should read, ‘‘ As for smell, it is generally agreed that it is an 
effluence and an inhalation of the air,” the two descriptions of it referring to 
the emitting object and the percipient. The last clause, as Wimmer and 
Tannery saw, means that when a fog comes rain ceases. 

Among the notes on the text and translation, which form the third part of 
the volume, there are some of real importance due both to Professor Stratton 
and to Professor Taylor. Some invite criticism, but space fails me to justify 
such objections as occur to me, for the emendation of a difficult text requires 
detailed consideration. Instead of a criticism of this part of the book I will 
offer two minor suggestions. On page 186, note 125, Professor Taylor refers 
to Aris. Nubes 225 ff. where Socrates says he suspends himself in a basket to 
prevent the ixuds from spoiling his thought. Incidentally he thus approaches 
his divinities, the clouds. So far as I am aware no one has thought to compare 
with this passage Lucian De Syne Dea, c. 29, which may have considerable 
significance if Lucian in that essay is reproducing an early Ionian writer. That 
is a thesis for which much can be said, and some day I may undertake to main- 
tain it. The second suggestion relates to the text of Parmenides, fr. 16 
Diels, quoted by Theophrastes De Sensibus, c. 3. Diels now gives the first 
line thus: 

ws yap éxdstor’ éxe kpasw pedéewv roAomtAdyxTwv. 
The MSS of Theophrastus and Aristotle show variously €xaoros, éxaorw, 
éxaortore. All give xpaow. It seems clear that Aristotle from memory wrote 
é&aoros .... xpaow. The MSS tradition, however, suggests that Parmenides 
wrote either éxagror’ or éxaorw. With either lection xpaovs [rather xpyors] 
would be far more probable than xpaow. I think it most probable that the 
text of Theophrastus has been corrupted by a “corrector”’ revising after the 
text of Aristotle. Stephanus proposed xpaovs, and Diels in the Doxographi 
thought it probable. His second thoughts were not his best. 
W. A. HEIDEL 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Our Renaissance: Essays on the Reform and Revival of Classical 
Studies. By HENRY Browne, S.J. London: Longmans, 
1917. 8vo, pp. xvi+281. $2.60 net. 

This volume of essays and addresses by Professor Browne, of University 
College, Dublin, is becomingly prefaced by the address given by him at the 
Chicago meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, in 
April, 1916, on ‘‘Our Renaissance: Its Meaning, Aim, and Method.” The 
articles that follow fall naturally into two divisions. The first three essays 
deal with the qualities of the Greek genius as exhibited in the realms of aesthet- 
ics, of political democracy, and of religion. The four that succeed these are 
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concerned with what the author considers needed reforms in methods of 
present-day classical instruction, chiefly with the quickening of interest in 
the life of antiquity by the use of archaeological material. Appendixes con- 
tain Professor Browne’s report to the British Association on “‘ Museums in 
Relation to Education,” to which is added a summary of his personal investi- 
gation of American museums, and a “Suggested Catalogue of Exhibits for a 
Circulating Museum, with Estimated Cost.” 

The essays of the first group are good for all the world, though not all the 
world would agree with nearly every point in them; those of the second group 
contemplate past and present methods of teaching which differ somewhat from 
those in vogue in our own country; and yet the discussion embodies much that 
is of interest and value for Americans as well as for our colleagues over the water. 

We in America probably do not especially need the exhortation to use 
archaeological helps to instruction, though we need more of the archaeological 
helps to use, and we need to learn how to use them judiciously. The text 
offered by Professor Browne’s essay on ‘The Gospel of Work”’ may be utilized 
as the basis for a brief comment on our especially perplexing situation in this 
country. Not so very long ago the high schools clamored that the colleges 
were tyrants, irresponsibly lording it over the holy cause of education by means 
of subjects and amounts of study arbitrarily and inflexibly prescribed for all 
candidates for admission to their sacred portals, and irrationally tested by 
examinations set by the colleges only. Within this short time the colleges 
have utterly surrendered (the few exceptions are negligible) and are now them- 
selved chained slaves of the schools. The schools frame their own curricula, 
conduct their own tests, and the colleges humbly and gratefully accept without 
question whatever pupils the schools send them. At a recent meeting of 
classical teachers in secondary schools it was the apparently unchallenged 
opinion that the six books of the Aeneid read in the four-year preparatory 
course must be cut down to four, and the six speeches of Cicero also to four. 
The amusing thing was that no one suggested the possibility that the colleges 
might demur at receiving without question pupils of such reduced equipment. 
Their assent was serenely taken for granted. So complete has been the subju- 
gation of the erstwhile “tyrants”! 

But that might pass. The more serious question follows. We of old time 
were assured that the quality of real efficiency in the pupil would be improved 
and not impaired by the relaxation in prescription and the abandonment of 
entrance examinations. The reformed system has been in operation for a 
generation. It has hada fair trial. What is the actual result? Greek in the 
schools has been throttled, and young people sent up by the schools with 
preparation in Latin are on the average not better equipped than a generation 
ago, but decidedly worse, both in quantity and in quality of work. This is 
confessedly the case all over the country. Is not the condition a serious one 
which demands remedy? The colleges think so and with the best of reasons. 
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The problem is much more difficult than that in Professor Browne’s bailiwick, 
where the colleges have not yet put themselves absolutely at the mercy of the 
schools. 

At the meeting just referred to an able and enthusiastic teacher of Latin 
remarked, apparently with the unanimous assent of the audience, that to read 
six speeches of Cicero in the time allotted to that subject the pupil must be 
able to cover (on the average, it is to be presumed) thirty lines at a single lesson, 
a task which all would agree to be manifestly impossible. A generation ago a 
boy to be admitted to college must have read ordinarily four books of Caesar, 
eight orations of Cicero, six books of the Aeneid with the Bucolics and Georgics, 
and sometimes also Sallust’s Catiline, with considerable of Ovid’s Meta- 

. mor phoses, besides having had drill in grammar and composition that meant 
something. He had no more time to accomplish this than at present. Is his 
successor nowadays of inferior mental ability? (The earlier boy had of course 
the now discarded stimulus of a real desire for a college education and of the 
knowledge that in order to be admitted he must be prepared to pass the 
entrance examinations.) No wonder that “practical’’ people question whether 
the study of Latin is worth while if a class in the fourth year of the study cannot 
average a page of reading per lesson. The present writer also, himself a 
teacher of Latin, considers the game under such postulated circumstances not 
worth the candle. But a number of teachers present at the meeting agreed that 
if the work now required of pupils in Latin is not substantially reduced, the 
study being wholly elective in the schools, their classes will be entirely deserted 
for those in less exacting subjects, and the teachers themselves held responsible 
for the deficit in students and presumably asked to vacate their places in favor 
of less strenuous persons. Thus the colleges have abdicated their proper 
function, the secondary-school teachers profess themselves powerless to put 
any screws on, and the child is made the supreme and unchallenged arbiter 
not only of his own destiny but of that of his instructors all along the line. 
To such an absurdity has the elective system and the pseudo-science of the 
schools of education reduced us! We bespeak Professor Browne’s sympathy. 
Our “‘gospel of work”’ in the schools must be to inculcate a precise and ready 
knowledge of elementary forms, constructions, and vocabulary—if the pupil 
will kindly consent. We have apparently lost that not very lofty ideal. Yet 
nothing will take its place. Bread and not honey cakes is needed. 


’ E. T. M. 
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